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INTRODUCTION 


by Chris Plante 
Editor-in-Chief, Polygon.com 


I had one question after watching Double Fine PsychOdyssey: 
Who approved this? 


Surely this hadn't been seen by a publicity team or a marketing director. 
Where would corporate lawyers even begin to plant their little red flags? 
And why would Tim Schafer, head of the studio, fund-let alone release-a 
32-part documentary in which he plays the role of hero, comedy relief, and 
(occasionally) villainous joy-sponge? 

It's all so human. And let me assure you—from someone who's spent their 
entire adult life in entertainment journalism—that if there's one thing to 
which the video game industry is allergic, it's humanity. 

The joke amongst mainstream newspaper and magazine journalists who 
dip their toes in video games coverage is that the industry is only slightly 
more secretive than the Pentagon. I can attest: I once signed an NDA 
that would have penalized me $1 million USD if I had told anyone about 
a plastic drum accessory. And it’s not just PR teams. A subset of hardcore 
fans get furious when reporters break news of a project in development— 
reveals that are generally considered necessary-but-humdrum bread and 
butter for Hollywood trade rags. 

Intentionally or not, decades of unfettered PR control and access-based 
journalism fostered a culture of silence, and it’s been the responsibility of 
a modestly funded independent press to chip away at that wall of secrecy, 
all while wealthy publishers assign colossal budgets aimed at buttressing 
that wall's fortifications. 


Unsurprisingly, that decades-long communications death grip stunted 
games as a culture. With the lion's share of information—or sometimes, 
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disinformation—coming through PR and marketing, fans (and even some 
journalists) could name relatively few game makers. By that, I meal 
humans, not companies. Aside from the occasional PR-trained auteur of the 
silhouette of a coder in the background of some rare studio tour Published 
to corporate social feeds, no actual people seemed to be involved, It's ag if 
games were birthed from thin air. 


Here's where I acknowledge that even in its early years, Double Fine relied 
on Tim Schafer to perform this function: the singular face of its brand, AD 
decade ago, I had the chance to sit in the audience for one of Schafer's PR 
performances, and sensed he both enjoyed them as a natural performer/ 
comedian and chafed against them as a writer/manager. 


Now, I don't have to wonder how Schafer feels. I know. 


This documentary, which you now hold within your hands, is an alternative, 
both micro and macro. This is Schafer making up for decades of being 
the Big Name that represents all of the “small names.” This is one game 
studio showing the true (or, at least, something closer to true) nature of the 
messy-ass business in which it exists. Here is six years of a game's creati nh, 
from practically every room in the office. Note to self: Still unclear on HR 
and legal’s seeming absence. Did they exist? I should look into that, 


I'm flabbergasted by Tim, who adamantly keeps cameras rolling when | 
would be so much easier for him to turn them off. I’m sure he would hat 
this flattering spotlight, and I don't like giving it. But we can't help but se 
ourselves in those like us, and as the co-founder of Polygon and its current 
editor-in-chief, I too am the person ultimately responsible for its wellbe' 
the happiness of its team, the creative output, and keeping the paychecks 
cashing. So, goodness, do I relate. q 


However, the real stars—and risk-takers—of this PsychOdyssey are 
dozens of team members who put themselves on camera for years. E\ 
person involved deserves tremendous credit for their willingness to sp 
‘on camera and break decades of industry bad habits. Unlike Tim, they d 
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have a surplus of industry adoration and cache. For this, they also deserve 
praise as documentary subjects. Imagine something you said flippantly 
in a morning work meeting on a random Tuesday in 2018 appeared in a 
documentary released today. You can feel that anxiety, right? 


I thought about that risk-taking a lot with James Marion (who, 
coincidentally, I taught during my time at NYU). He appearsin PsychOdyssey 
as the newcomer and has the unenviable responsibility of learning how to 
work at a game studio in front of cameras. I can barely stand someone 
watching me eat, and here is James, sitting quietly as his first-ever attempt 
at designing a 3D level gets run through a metaphorical paper shredder. 


This is why I find PsychOdyssey so precious. It is a rare, exhaustive journey 
through the creative process and its countless contradictory emotions. 
People laughing through 12-hour work days. Folks fighting in what should 
have been a throwaway design call. Celebratory late night drinks with 


co-workers, alongside serious concerns about crunch. What creative can't 


relate? 

I hope more studio leaders see this project and gather the confidence 
and boldness to follow this lead and share their stories, warts and all. DoT 
think we need a 30-hour documentary on every game? Of course not. Just 
regular, public engagement with fans and the press should do just fine. 

If studios don't change, the press will fill the void without them. Journalism 
around games is healthier than it's ever been. Talented reporters can be 
found on the masthead of all major gaming media outlets, along with 
a gradually increasing pool of talent at mainstream publications like 
Bloomberg. And though I don't know if the creators of this project would 
call themselves journalists, they've made a documentary that accomplishes 
everything I want from my field. Plus, they somehow pulled all of it off with 
the permission and participation of the people cutting their checks. 


Somebody approved this, right? 


2 Player Productions’ original lineup, drawn by illustrator Michael Firman. 


From left to right: Paul Levering, Paul Owens, Asif Siddiky. 


ABOUT UCTIONS 


Yar]. By Paul Levering 
yo. Executive Producer, PsychOdyssey 


am 
Paul Owens and I met in high school, at an unremarkable institution tucked 
away in rural south New Jersey. We didn't have many classes together at all, I 
was a transplant from another school a few towns over, and my birthday put 
me on the extreme end of placement so I was a year ahead of Owens, despite 
being roughly the same age. We might not have met if it weren't for the fact 
that I failed a year of English class and had to repeat it with the grade below 
me, Note: This bit of trivia will also go a long way to explain the quality of my 
essays found in this booklet. 

It certainly wasn't strange to be a high school kid in the late 90s who liked 
video games and movies, but Owens and I loved video games and movies. We 
bonded over what they meant to us and how they shaped us on a personal 
level. Mechanics, style, intention. We cared about the people behind the 
media. We were both also relatively low-key for teenagers (Owens perhaps 
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even more so than me). Despite getting along, we didn't hang out or spend 
any time together outside of school and had different circles of friends. When 
graduation came and went, I didn’t think we would cross paths again. 


Flash forward to five years after graduating, I hadn't done anything of 
note with my life and a compounding series of mistakes forced me to have a 
wakeup call. I spent weeks depressed, unemployed, and watching Simpsons 
DVDs and the Lord of the Rings trilogy over and over with all the production 
commentary tracks turned on. I devoured the massive Lord of the Rings 
“Making of...” appendices, the “10 Minute Film School” videos Robert Rodriguez 
put out with every release of his films, and the feature-length documentary 
The Matrix Revisited. I rediscovered a fascination I had with filmmaking since 
early childhood, specifically the art of explaining how films were made. 

I had grown up with cinephile parents, and so was constantly surrounded 
by movies: shelves and shelves of VHS tapes that were either official releases 
or dubs made off rentals and those promotional weekends of free HBO that 
happened once in a blue moon—we taped everything. A steady stream of 
Starlog, Fangoria, and Cinefex magazines came from discount bookstores 
in the dingy recesses of New Jersey flea markets, places that collected the 
overflow out-of-date stock from major retailers. They were all older issues, 
with publish dates going back months and dingy, ripped-up covers, but 
time moved slower back then and I certainly didn’t care. I blame these two 
things, alongside my beloved subscription to Nintendo Power, for shaping my 
‘interests at a young age and teaching me an appreciation for caring about 
the where, who, and how behind entertainment. 

‘It was only by chance that, in the process of picking myself back up and 
etting my head on straight, I found Owens again on Myspace. The greater 
incidence was that he had gone on to college for film and had graduated 
0 actively working in the industry on behind-the-scenes content. I sent him a 
ge immediately, asking if I could check out what he had been working 


> day Owens came by, we watched a DVD of a behind-the-scenes 
te he had been working on with some college buddies for the film 
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Shadowboxer by Lee Daniels. It wa raw, honest inlet beautify, It 
ignored traditional conventions of film Mig ev A lings OF ciném, 
vérité with lighthearted breaking of the fourth wall, or maybe more accurate| 
direct cinema—documentaries concerned with the truth of a moment that 
strives to have as little impact on events as possible. We still struggle to label 
how our style coalesced but a 10/90 split of those schools feels close. There 
was a clear effort to create a cinematic presentation through skilled camera 
work and editing. Somehow, they managed to hold art and life equally in each 
hand, bringing it together in a way that flooded my brain with inspiration, 


Owens and I talked that day about ideas for something we could do together, 
and the concept of applying his documentary style to games instead of film 
manifested instantly. In that moment, we also picked the name 2 Player 
Productions, after immediately recoiling against the obvious joke “2 Paul 
Productions.” The name was perfect until moments later, as Owens recruited 
his college friend and coworker on Shadowboxer, Asif Siddiky, who also shared 
our love of games and cinema and immediately took to the idea of bringing 
those worlds together. ; 


With a name and an ethos, we set out to establish ourselves. Owens and 
Asif continued with Lee Daniels, and I split my time between working a night 
shift at a grocery store and figuring out how 2PP could exist. We deci 
to focus on something we could get access to that happened to be havi 
zeitgeist moment in 2005: video game music. At the time, there was a f 
of activity amongst several fandoms that had spawned bubbles of creativity 
Enough of this was taking place around the New York City/Philadelphia ar¢ 
for us to attend events and record (with borrowed equipment), gathering 


sumtin for what would eventually become our first feature, Reformat # 
inet. 


sic scene documented in Reformat the Planet would become: 
igger and better things, even if it was in a roundabout w2% 
rs the feature was wrapped, my stepfather suddenly pass® 
‘thanks to some of his life insurance money that we could affor 
fe movie at the South by Southwest Film & TV Festival. Thro 
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this experience, we learned firsthand of the hustle behind film promotion: 
chasing reviewers from party to party, throwing our own parties, packing gift 
bags with CDs and posters, taking any and all interviews, going even as far as 
flying out performers to play live shows and appear on discussion panels. I 
wish I could say everything was a smashing success, but it wasn't. All the work 
and money spent amounted to nothing, as we returned home from SXSW 
empty-handed. 

It was now 2008. As we continued to look for screening opportunities, I 
figured it would be worth reaching out to the people in charge of the PAX 
gaming expo (this was before PAX began hosting its conference in multiple 
_ cities). Created and hosted by the popular webcomic Penny Arcade, PAX had 
started as a small gathering of enthusiasts and had ballooned over time to 
be the biggest fan-centric game culture convention in the world. Not knowing 

how to contact them, I wrote a lengthy Hail Mary email to Penny Arcade co- 
founder Jerry Holkins that laid out what we'd been through at SXSW, along 
with the sting of its failure we experienced in connection to my stepfather's 
passing. To our surprise, Jerry replied and offered us a screening, along with 
a Q&A and a spot in their celebrity merchant row. We ended up right next to 
actress Felicia Day, who was having a big surge in popularity at the time; in 
he face of her giant autograph lines, we definitely felt a bit awkward. 

We offered a huge selection of music and merchandise from the chip music 
not having anything much of our own to hawk. The presence of the 
ing had, however, attracted many local chip music performers who had 
impromptu street concert outside of the venue hall. It was from 
concert that Sam Thompson (at the time, a producer at Sony for 
rted franchise) first heard about the developing chip music scene. 
sked about what was going on and was directed to our booth, where 
eeded to buy a bit of everything. He didn't have time to attend the 
g, so we gave him a burned copy of Reformat the Planet and thanked. 

pping by. He said he would be in touch. 


time to check out the convention hall between our screening 
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Chip music street performance outside the main hall at PAX 2009 (left) and all the chi 
merch we could fit to bring (right). 
Photos by Paul Owens and Asif Siddiky. 


P music 


of our time working with chip music for Reformat the Planet had been spent 
capturing live concert performances, and we felt confident in our ability to 
apply this experience to the offerings at PAX. While thanking Penny Arcade 
for bringing us out, we pitched ourselves as official production Partners for 
PAX 2009: We would make a comprehensive DVD set of the event, including 
all the major panels and live performances. We also managed to sneak in 
the idea of a reality show that followed the exploits of Penny Arcade's co- 
founders, Mike and Jerry. 


Back home, I checked in with Sam Thompson. He had watched Reformat the 
Planet and loved it; shortly after, he reached out to us to offer an opportunity 
to do a behind-the-scenes project for Infamous at Sucker Punch Productions 
in Bellevue, Washington. In the year 2009, four years after Owens and I first 
sat down to hash out what 2 Player Productions would be, we had our first 
project that crystallized our goal as creators. 


Then, Penny Arcade gave us the green light for PAX 2009. 


We expanded our crew with some frequent collaborators and threw oun 
into covering the expo. It proved to be a relentless schedule of daily even 
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and nightly concerts, all while also trailing Mike and Jerry as much as we could 
manage. Penny Arcade had set aside a small “production base” for us, which 
was essentially a bare conference room with a single folding table for a laptop 
and our battery chargers. Camera operators would lie on the floor during 
breaks, sore from hunching over a viewfinder all day. 


After the expo wrapped, we got to work on making the DVD set. This included 
cutting the two-part documentary following Mike and Jerry, along with six 
full concerts and all the other, supplementary content. Our results were so 
positive that we successfully pitched Penny Arcade on developing the concept 
into a full series, a deal that facilitated us moving across the country into a 
rented home in Portland, Oregon, where we could all live and work together. 


Being stationed in Portland opened up additional opportunities for us. We 
got back in touch with Sam Thompson and lined up a few more Sony jobs that 
had us traveling up and down the coast. We followed up our short Infamous 
series with a return to Sucker Punch to cover the sequel Infamous 2, a new 
relationship with Naughty Dog Studios in California for coverage of the reveal 
of Uncharted 3, and Mass Media Games for the remastered Jak and Daxter 
- Collection release. 

Despite the thrill of being fans of all these games and studios, it was during 
this time that our relationship with Sony became strained and started to 
“sour. We got along wonderfully with the studios (and made professional 
relationships I’m grateful for to this day), but the reality of being a contractor 
for a global media company left much to be desired. As our profile and 
Opportunities grew, so did the amount of red tape and oversight. 

When we produced our first short series with Sucker Punch for Infamous, our 
bid for the project was a negligible amount of money; without much previous 
work to show for ourselves, it was clear there was little expectation—and thus 
little involvement—from Sony. We went and made the piece we wanted to 


m the overly produced, glossy, behind-the-scenes 
‘at the time. People appreciated the feeling of 
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being “in the trenches” with the team—a term used by producer Grady Hung 


in the series itself. 
With each of our following projects, we committed to capturing the 
atmosphere of whichever studio we visited, without bringing any of our own 
expectations. But writing up a project pitch document with an outline of ‘what 
happens, happens” doesn't fly very well when you start working with very 
invested marketing executives. Despite being relatively early in our Careers, 
we pushed back insistently against corporate notes and meddling. Work we 
turned in would be noted nearly into oblivion, often revealing rifts between 
internal departments like marketing and legal. Our commitment to accurately 
capturing studio life would be rewarded with mandates to blur any and all 
potential “IP violations,” essentially asking us to redact any clothing with 
graphic art and the decorations on developer desks around the studios. In 
some of the most dumbfounding instances, actual characters owned by Sony 
were flagged for censoring (which led me to question who was reviewing our 
content). The final straw was the cancellation of a fully finished series episode 
that had involved extensive planning and travel commitments, all because a 
handful of departments were simply unable to cooperate with one another. 


After that, we essentially abandoned our relationship with Sony, walking 
away from a promising series and other potential projects for the future. Not 
for the fault of any one individual—we still cherished our relationship with 
Sam Thompson and many of the people working within Sony marketing and 
production—but rather for the tangled mess of corporate compliance thal 
we saw as an impassable barrier to making anything of substance or cultural 
importance. These typically glossy, shallow marketing videos existed beca 
a barrier had been built that didn't allow for anything that wasnt showcasi 
the product in the best possible light, Our goal was to contrast those vide 
to feature people first and foremost and the creative process, warts and & 
Tt was clear we wouldn't accomplish that with major industry partnerships 

With Sony off the table and our relationship with Penny Arcade comns 
an end, we faced a simple reality that we would soon run out of renee 
a led to spin up a new Project, but we all agreed it had to be somet 
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dependent we could maintain full control over. There was an offer to stay 
Penny Arcade and continue with another season of the series, but we 
silectively felt we had accomplished everything we wanted to say through 
t first season and embraced the idea of stepping away and allowing a 
erent creative team to bring a new perspective. Penny Arcade was 
ewhat responsible for our next project, though, because it was through 
pur work with them that Jerry and Mike introduced us to Minecraft, a game 
“that quickly became an obsession in the 2 Player Productions communal 
household. 

With our money running out, we collectively decided on another last minute 
gamble and cold-contacted Markus ‘Notch’ Persson, the indie developer 
responsible for Minecraft. At the time (2010), the game had been out for a 
little more than a year and was exponentially growing in popularity. We had 
enough money left to afford a short trip to Sweden, and we pitched Markus 
~ our usual open-ended goal of simply being around to capture whatever was 
happening. As luck would have it, Markus saw value in documenting his current 
situation; the success of Minecraft had spurred him to hire a team and rent a 
small studio space in Stockholm, so our visit could be timed to cover them all 
coming together in a new space as they charted the future of the company. 


“Initially, our goal was to crowdfund a series of developer portrait videos, 
¥ 


ly to the audience and keep making our videos our way. In a tremendous 
of luck, Kickstarter had launched and grown right alongside Minecraft, 
us an opportunity to chase our goals in a way that hadn't really existed 


took the trip out to Stockholm and saw the potential in Markus’ 
r series pitch changed and evolved, eventually morphing into a 
0 capture The Story of Mojang. We launched a proof of concept 
Kickstarter campaign to fund a feature-length movie, and 
aft's explosive popularity at the time, found success. The Story 
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of Mojang took us around the world to interview fans, media Personalities 
and industry professionals, and it was during this time that we met Tim 
Schafer at Double Fine Productions in San Francisco. Tim had been a rare 
presence in the industry, combining media visibility with knowledge, insig 
and entertainment—a genuinely compelling and inspirational person 
seemed like an excellent interview subject for a documentary. Reading 
pieces about the Amnesia Fortnight process at Double Fine really caught 
interest; I figured Tim was always interested in fresh ideas, and so he 
feel some way about a game like Minecraft. 

Setting up an interview with Tim was surprisingly easy: a few emails 
and forth, a date set on the calendar, and soon enough, we found oursel 
sitting down with Tim at Double Fine. The interview was everything we 
have hoped for, but it was our shared lunch conversation that made 
biggest impression on Tim. He was very interested in our Kickstarter su 
and the funding for our movie. Double Fine had moved away from larger 
projects like Psychonauts and Briital Legend to a model inspired by Amnesia 
Fortnight: smaller games with smaller teams, all of which required distributio! 
and funding deals. Tim had watched himself become less of a project lead and 
more of a traveling road show, endlessly pitching games in varying states of 
development to publishers across the country in hopes of obtaining funding 
to keep his studio and staff afloat. 

As the Minecraft project wrapped up, the quest for more money began again. 
and we thought back to Double Fine and Amnesia Fortnight. Working 0" The 
Story of Mojang for over a year made us regret all the missed opportunities 
due to our limited ability to travel to Sweden. We wanted to be embedded 
somewhere, to really capture the full span of development. With Double Fines 
combination of independence and their interest in Kickstarter, We thought 
maybe we could hold an Amnesia Fortnight and have backers vote 0" the ty! 
of game they wanted to make—all while we documented the entire orca 
dd back in touch with Tim and pitched the idea; while he was euthiaiel 

going to Kickstarter, he didn't care for the Amnesia Fortnight ans!® 


We initially pitched four example ideas, one of which was a point-and-ek 
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‘adventure game. At the time, it felt preposterous to start from there. Asking 
Schafer to make a new entry in the genre that made him famous felt like 
ing with Peter Jackson and suggesting he make a new zombie gross-out 
as a lark! When Tim saw the options we presented, he immediately 
iminated the others and said, “Why don't we just make a point-and-click 
dyenture game? The other options to pick from could be indigestion, or a 
hz rp stick in the eye.” 

im recognized the magic of using Kickstarter to appeal to an underserved 
sudience and make a style of game that would never be greenlit by a modern 
publisher. The launch of the project that would eventually become Broken Age, 
ts subsequent success, and everything that came after is well-documented, 
the rest of our story becomes a part of Double Fine’s shared history. 
om the Broken Age Kickstarter in November of 2011 to today, 2 Player 
Productions made its home with Double Fine. We gradually moved from 
Portland down to San Francisco so we could capture video in the studio every 
day. We slept on the floor during the early Amnesia Fortnight marathons and 
autographed a thousand The Story of Mojang DVDs in the Granny meeting 
room. We managed to do a few more Kickstarter projects, but as time went 
on, we phased out side projects to focus solely on Double Fine, and it wasn't 
long before we were officially made employees of the studio. 


As a company, 2 Player Productions still remained a separate entity up till 
2021, but it ran on just enough income to pay our business license fees. We 
didn't really need it anymore, but it was difficult to let it go after everything 
d accomplished together. Even though it’s been more than two years 
ropped the moniker, people at Double Fine still refer to us as “the 2 
ys" to this day—something I have mixed feelings about, since we've 
en employees for over a decade now. Part of me feels as though 

viewed as outsiders to the rest of Double Fine, but considering 

< we do and the semblance of impartiality we try to maintain, 


events that built up to us getting our chance is 
granted, and still think about today. You never 
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Meeting Tim Schafer for the first time at Double Fine, 2011. 
From left to right: Asif Siddiky, Paul Owens, Tim Schafer, Paul Levering. Photo by Greg Rice. 


know what will happen, or what good can come from something that seems 
bad in the moment. In many ways, it all feels totally random, a game of chance 
you have to keep playing. There are so many talented creators out there who 
work tirelessly and never fully achieve their modest goals—but sometimes, you 
get lucky by meeting the right people at the right time and doing something 
that resonates. Then, you keep doing it for as long as you can. 
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By Paul Owens 
E Director, PsychOdyssey 


h Tim Schafer says “the Psychonauts have lost the vision of 
hemselves™ in Episode 6 of PsychOdyssey, it felt like he was also talking 
Double Fine in that moment. That post-Double Fine Adventure 
iod was a weird time; the huge explosion of positivity coming out of 
first Kickstarter had now, somehow, diminished the company. Kind of 
ke an underground band that finally gets a hit song, then doesn't know 
here to go from there. PsychOdyssey had to be a journey of Double Fine 
nding themselves again. 

Back in 2015, before Psychonauts 2 was officially in development, 
gs were still pretty cloudy for 2 Player Productions as an in-studio 
ecumentary crew. We had wrapped the Broken Age documentary, but 
t wasn't totally clear if we would actually be sticking around now that 
t was done. We branched out into other things, like making trailers for 
ie studio, but we were aware the ride could be over any day. I started 
aring quiet rumblings of a Psychonauts sequel from Tim (he must 
e thought returning to that universe would be the best bet for the 
studio in those uncertain times). Sensing a do-or-die moment for 2 Player 
ductions as well, we started filming PsychOdyssey almost as an act 
of desperation. “They can't fire us if we're really busy” was the reasoning. 
No one ever asked us to make this documentary; in fact, we even 
encountered some resistance at the start. After Double Fine Adventure, 
mM was very wary of putting the team through that kind of exposure 
gain, It had been a tough experience, being so open with the public; 
Hough the doc had genuine fans, it hadn't been easy on the team. Tecan 
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A typical Final Cut Pro project for  Peyet yeeey episode, with stacks of video and audio tracks, 


Screenshot by | 


remember Tim didn't even tel! us about the first meeting for Psychonauts 
2: a brainstorm involving himself, Adventure Time creator Pendleton 
Ward and original Psychonauts co-writer Erik Wolpaw. The Broken Age 
days—where Tim would specifically grab us to shoot things—were over. 
I remember he didn't even want us to film the first Psychonauts 2 art 
jam, but we wormed our way in there somehow. I think, though, as Tim 
sensed the inherent drama in the events happening around him, he got 
the documentary spirit again, and was a champion for the series all the 
way to the end of production. 


fn 
In some ways, we were helped by the fact that there were 5° na 


new hires for Psychonauts 2. They didn’t question the documenta"? e 
i vi 

Bee like Lee Petty would have probably politely asked us tO lea é 
€nse meeting. Thankfully, Tim ignored the cameras, and peor 
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seemed to follow his lead there. Even Zak McClendon, who was wary of 
the documentary, rarely barred us from filming a meeting. Maybe our 
previous work had built some kind of trust in us? Maybe people just 
forgot we were in the room. I'm still not sure. 


Knowing the first episode of PsychOdyssey would be some kind of 
Psychonauts retrospective, Episode 2 was the real trial run for a lot of 
what the series would become. I wanted to play around with each episode 
having a different point of view, aside from Tim; someone else we could 
see the events and gain empathy through. Brad Muir for this one, James 
Marion there, Emily Johnstone here. Kee Chi, Gigi Ruggiero, Anna Kipnis, 
Zak, Ray Crook... sometimes Tim wouldn't appear at all (he has one line 
"episode 10). There were other intentions for the new series: pushing 
towards more open and honest emotions, focusing less on making the 
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No One Asked Us to Make This Documentary 


game, like Double Fine Adventure had, and more about the 


People makin, 
the game. 


in the Rhombus of Ruin, it was obvious he could handle his own side stor: 
within the larger narrative. His tearful goodbye just happened to be a 
emotionally charged ending to that thread. Totally unexpected. That w: 
common, though; often I was dumbfounded by our ability to magically. 


be in the right place at the right time. We came to expect these littl 
filmmaking miracles to happen every single episode, 


but finding yoursel 
in a position where you come to rely on those moments? That can be 
nerve-wracking experience. 


Editing that Ray episode, I knew we had something special cooking. 
can remember getting misty-eyed watching the rough cut and being 


episode every few months to Kickstarter backers, so they could vie 
the team’s progress in real-time. While it was a fun experience, it did 
allow for much narrative cohesion overall. For PsychOdyssey, I was very 
Protective and didn't want the doc going out before it was ready, 5° 
I decided not to show it to anyone. No one asked to ever see it: XG 
just continued to follow the story, responded to what was happens 
tried to talk to the right people, and followed the events. It was he 
solving a mystery, but the mystery was how to explain everything tha 
had happened here to an outsider, and make them understand it all. 


n't 
Yet, there was a Poetry to the way events played out that you could 
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ve planned: The shakeup following Anna Kipnis’s departure leading to 
Jak himself being ousted; Ryan returning from paternity leave to find Zak 
a e and the entire hierarchy altered; Asif transitioning from behind the 
cal era to in front of it; Starbreeze going under and Microsoft coming 
back into Double Fine's life to purchase the company; and finally, Double 
:j ne trying to remain Double Fine through it all. It’s still difficult to wrap 
y mind around all these events, especially when you condense down so 
many years and study them so closely. 

Real life already felt like a movie by the time Zak left, but once that 
happened, suddenly people were asking about the documentary. They 
anted to see it. So finally, after years of keeping it to myself, I sent 
Levering the first 17 episodes to get his opinion. It felt like Anna leaving 
yas a turning point for the documentary, so I wanted to at least get the 
tory to that point for him. And I think he liked it? I can't remember. 
We're always unsure if other people will enjoy this kind of stuff, even 
F we really do. Are people interested in watching Double Fine? Is it 
onfusing? Are there too many weird video game terms thrown around? 
Vill people be able to keep everyone's name straight? The mind is very 
od at coming up with reasons to make you doubt yourself and what 
Du've made. We may have been feeling even more insecure during this 
rio because by then, Asif had completely moved into his new design 
asn't difficult to feel like we'd been left behind, even though we 
ing to keep him behind the camera wouldn't benefit the game 
Asif was irreplaceable, but Levering’s burgeoning enthusiasm 
made up for it, and he rose to the challenge of filling our 
er's shoes. 

t making episodes, shooting and editing as we went, as 
mort ‘and more dramatic. At one point, we were left wondering 
documentary would be all of us losing our jobs. 

2s in a pandemic, and everything changed. A side 
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as the overwhelming quantity of 7 ] 


effect of quarantine W 


we were able to recor 


and recurring gags to keep track of across ea 
cter arcs, nmy head. Eventually, it felt like mg 
were getting pushed out of my eral now only capable 
the endless Psychonauts 2 meetings wis sl to mentally 
for reference. Some things, I still can't account for: I i 
of the meeting where Tim told the team Zak was gone 
the event comes from the show, where we only see the mee 


lobby. Weird. 
The crush of footage inspired us to bring on an associate ¢ 


Renat Sirbaev to help take some of the burden off mein 
episodes together. We'd added an entire Amnesia Fortn 
there, and certain stories I thought we could tell in one 
out to necessitate two. Though the workload was dauntin 
was a kind of last hurrah for the original version of 2 Play 
We needed to put everything we had into it. F 
We attempted to woo soundtrack composer Lifeformed 
but his star had really risen since the Double Fine Adventt 


chara 
hurt to keep it alli 


unenviable task of creating a soundtrack for a 22-hour 
did so beautifully. It was great fun having access to his po 


friendship, set to Orange Drink’s “Love.” Additionally, Mich 
unique openings added a level of polish that had always 
work, taking things to a stylish new place for us. Steve 
the audio’s rescue, like he had done so many times ove 
2PP, and the episodes (again) improved dramatically. 
cheerleader, hyping us up at each week's meeting, event 
in convincing us we were, in fact, working on something 4 
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a 
rer Psychonauts 2 was released in August of 2021, we finally got some 


re to wrap the documentary up. Some of the episodes were a bit 
d together. The E3 episode (episode 24) saw Renat editing the first 
id I adapted the backer update video about the event into the 
half. Once each piece was in, I blended them together into what 
he final version. 


21 was tough. It was one of the last episodes I put together, 
‘Zak departing, we knew we had to get it right. It's strange to 
d by a feeling you had in the moment when everything was 
g, while you were filming. Three years removed from Zak's 
ure, I found myself trying to conjure up the dark feeling of those 
nthe edit. It seemed like the best way to do the story justice. 


3 back and being able to watch the entire series as it was nearing 
on was an astonishing feeling, but the eventual release of the doc 
lly what drove us through those final years of the project when 
rkload got intense. We imagined Psychonauts 2 fans being totally 
ck when we dropped a 22-hour documentary on them. And once 
s released, it was fascinating to read everyone's thoughts. Truth be 
till is. 
ewers often ask how much of a struggle it must have been to put 
ing together, but in all honesty, it was always fun. It was only after 
as out and everything calmed down that I realized how much 
wor ing on it. After some time away, I’m now in the middle of 
33, and it's been a real privilege to be able to go back 
to craft a new ending that will extend the story two years 
we last saw the Double Fine crew. After making 53 of 
ry episodes in the last eleven years, I'm left wondering: 
e a 54th? Or is the story really over? 


ee 


THE SEVEN YEAR GLITCH 


By Paul Levering 
Executive Producer, PsychOdyssey 


The longer a project runs, the more variables are introduced, and the likelihood 
for things to go wrong increases. The work environment is never Perfect; you're 
always weighing the beneficial advancements of change against introducing 
new and unforeseen problems. Sometimes, this change simply happens in 
world around you and you don’t have any choice in the matter. Working , 
this project for seven years offered every opportunity to learn about how 
processes can fail, and that if you insist on doing something outside the no! 
you'll have to create answers to the problems yourself. 

T’ve always enjoyed video games; for my entire life, I've had exposure and 
access to generations of change and advancement. Be it an escape or an 
inspiration, video games have always been a part of me, and a way I spent 
my time. But the process of sustaining and finally completing production of 
PsychOdyssey did something to my brain that I had never noticed before: 
When I had time to pick up a game, I found myself much more compelled to 
troubleshoot performance problems instead of actually playing. 

Around the same time we released the series, I had purchased a Steam Dec! 5 
Instead of simply playing the games it offered that worked perfectly (and 
there were many), I became obsessed with finding games that didn’t work for. 


even play them; instead, I would move on to something else that was broke 
I started to realize the long, complex process of managing PsychOdyssey may 
have rewired my brain to prioritize problem solving over gaming. 


ine Deven Tear Glitch 


menting 2 neW update (and hordes of voices shouting them down for jumping 

ne gun). The general attitude of an experienced tech user is to put of f updates 
as long as possible, while other poor saps encounter bugs the developer 
an fix via updates. Over time, a tipping point hits where the software is stable 
ae gh to opt into an update. Patience is the virtue. There are stories out there 
ring video houses keeping a functioning stable of old computers from 
rent time periods, just so a certain software is always available. 


are that was already several years outdated by its replacement: Final Cut 
Pro X, a complete rewrite of the software from the ground up that changed 
nost everything about how FCP functioned and what it was capable of. 


n extremely frustrating and intimidating process to learn a new software 
nment in the middle of a project. There are always changes, both big and 
I; when they inevitably occur, all the skill and muscle memory you built up 
years goes out the window. You go from feeling like a world class boxer 


schedule for DFA episodes being nearly monthly meant Paul Owens 
rimary editor) couldn't lose time to learning a new system and solving 
al problems it could introduce. 


simultaneously working on smaller projects in FCPX to get a 
existed to transfer a project from one environment to another, and 
ad their share of bugs and errors, it would mostly work. As sabe 
5 *, FCP7 was buckling under the pressure, freezing, pags 

yatibility issues with our camera data and the supplementary 


feel 
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software we wanted to use. The forward march of technology was constant 

introducing new tools we wanted to take oho of, and support fo, Fepy 
was well beyond its expiration date. We transitioned every episode of the serieg 
to FCPX after we had finished, and having mostly adjusted to the environment 
by then, we felt a tremendous weight had been lifted. But the feeling didn't 


last long... 

To explain this process is to first think about three basic elements: capture, 
storage, and edit. The capture takes place on our Canon C300 cameras, an 
upgrade we made during the middle of production on DFA. Storage was wh 
we did with all the audio and video we captured; for a time, that data was 
mostly saved on large external drives we had in our office. Everyone had their 
own large drive for their own projects, and since only one person could connect _ 
to one at a time, it made sharing data between us a bit of a pain. The edit is 
what happened in Final Cut using the data stored on the drives. This footage 
we shot would never be changed at its source, not like physical film that would 
literally be sliced and glued back together. It's more like Final Cut would look 
at the data and build a house of our decisions over it. 


Back when people would shoot on film, there were options as to the type of 
stock that was used. Made by different companies with different properties to 
serve a specific purpose like low light conditions or capturing a sweeping vista, 
film was a chemical process, carefully designed over nearly a century to serve 
an extremely specific purpose. You could get quite a lot from a single frame of 
film; outside of the size of that frame (and the chemical stock it was composed 
of), there weren't many surprises. 


On the other hand, much of digital video comes down to data. Camera 
manufacturers will go back and forth about sensor size and the resolution of 
their images, but the real truth of it all is that it takes a lot of data to do what 
film could do with a precise mix of chemicals on a piece of plastic. Getting the 
absolute best quality image out of a digital video camera requires an obscen? 
pmount of data. The Arri Alexa 65 professional digital cinema cameré “a 
; through 50 Sigabytes a minute. If it was a 512GB iPhone, you outta 
“tr for, at best, 10 minutes before you ran out of space- Grate 
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Alexa 65 is used to shoot movies like Barbie and Knives Out, but it helps to 
stand one end of the spectrum. That way, you can see where we sit-way 
n the other end. 


he Canon C300, a comparatively entry level professional camera, captures 
ata data rate that gets us closer to 21 hours of record time for that same 
ob of storage. That tremendous difference in recording time comes with a 
ge drop in image size and quality, much of which occurs through compression. 
‘compression is a black magic of complex math that looks backwards and 
ards at your images and tries to decide what can effectively be thrown 
to save space (by repeating similar enough info and reducing complex 
s to take advantage of bias in human perception). Compression hates stuff 

joves around alot all over the screen; you might have noticed since the 
streaming began, the iconic HBO logo that appears in a field of TV 


erent camera manufacturers will have their own internally developed 
ression math, engineering it alongside the cameras so the hardware and 
ftware side can work best together. Our Canon C300, for instance, uses one 


int take a piece of video we had just captured and drop it in; FCPX would 
need to convert our video into something it felt more comfortable with. 
hat was ProRes, an Apple-developed codec. You would hand it your files, and 
Id sit eno think ppout diem for a bit, making: a eeey in ais ProRes format 


4 nti tually integrate the MXF codec natively into FCPX, making me conversion 
s obsolete, but that’s something for later in the story. 


ur footage, we're essentially using twice as much space for the same content, 
It’s actually a bit messier than that. Apple's ProRes is a very robust kind 
catch-all codec developed to be an industry standard, so the files wouldn't be 
g that same specific compression math from the MXF codec, and would now 
alle on four times in size. Considering the amount of time we spent shooting in 
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Stacks of external drives in the 2 Player office at Double Fine. 


Photo by Pau! Levering 


the office—several hours a day on two cameras all week long—having a place to 
safely store everything was a constant concern. ProRes conversion ultimately 
led to Double Fine building us our own internal data server. 


Double Fine already had data servers for internal development and archiving, | 
but the one we required would need to be much much larger (and separate). A ) 
server is essentially a bunch of hard drives networked together to act a5 one, 
with a computer in charge to organize everything so as to facilitate multiple 


people being able to connect at once. An 80TB system was purchased “—_ 
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into the Double Fine server closet, just to act as our shooting resou 
ree, 


\ is came together, we encountered our first problem: The computer that 
the middle coordinating everything needed to speak a very specific 
e to Final Cut. With all the operating systems and Protocols involved, 
dn't work at first. Our limited budget had bought all the components, 
yaron Hayes in IT built the server himself. If we had purchased one pre- 
red to work with Final Cut perfectly... well, we couldn't have done that 
> first place, since the cost for one of those systems with that amount of 
se was prohibitive. For the time being, the system would have to act as a 
resource for our footage, but the actual projects we worked on would 
live on our locally connected drives. 


le migrated all of our video files up to the server and established a simple 
of organization that consisted of a numbered series of folders containing 
uplicates of the memory cards our cameras used. Roughly twice a week, 
Id make a new folder with an incremented number for all the audio and 
recorded those few days. These folders would eventually number into 


sibilities, there was never time to actually write down everything that 
appening on the cards. It was just buckets of data that Paul Owens 


ed on the server and the generated files stayed local. We still had 
our local drives with their comparatively limited space, and the 
the video projects so large they couldn't be offloaded to the 
sted to this situation, the first part in what would be a series 
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A series of single takes that are split into chunks. 


Screenshot by Paul Levering. 


After a seemingly inconsequential update to Final Cut, the software stopped 
recognizing our MXF data as full video clips. When you hit record on the 
camera, it starts writing the file internally on its memory card. Because of the 
limitations of the file system, that video clip gets broken up; each continuous 
5 minutes of recording creates a new chunk. Typically, when you go to review 
the material, the software you're using will sew all those chunks back togethe 
again, so you're looking at one continuous recording; so instead of 12 clips tha 
are each 5 minutes long, you'd see a single hour long clip. 


This didn't necessarily prevent us from working, but it was extremely annoying. 
Before, we would have looked at 3 files that were each an hour long; no 
we had 36 pieces. It took ages just for views of the files to populate. We 
had to be really careful when putting them down for editing so that pieces 
didn't get shuffled or left out. Parallel to all that, the conversion to ProRes 
still had to happen. We opened support tickets with both Canon and Apple 
to make sure they were aware of this, but initially one company would call thi 
other responsible for the error. When you're standing between two monolithic 
companies pointing fingers at each other, there isn’t a lot that's actually going 
to happen (or much you can do about the lack of action). 


So we continued to work through these footage issues—mixing old and 
new—with episodes taking shape using a combination of full clips and chunks 
depending on when it had been added. Finally, after several months, another 
update to Final Cut restored support for clips being processed at full leng 
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All the pieces of a shoot would be randomly mixed together. An hour-long 
eting might start with five minutes from the middle, then five from near 


ect order; since the jumbling was inconsistent, it meant the puzzle had to 
igured out each and every time for every single episode. This was bordering 
astrophic, and I started ringing loud alarm bells with the Final Cut team 


es into Final Cut, bypassing the import tool in the system that was 
clips. We were back to working with chunks again, but at least it 
aotic puzzle that needed to be solved on top of everything else. I 
| say this was the end of our software issues, but the next major 
ates introduced a new series of curses couched in blessings—with 
, it nearly wiped out the entire project. 


dates to Final Cut and Aaron's continued tinkering, < 
; al projects to live and function on the server, giving us 


we were 
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the chance to move away from being restrained by our local drives, One Of ug 
was working on a project, we could simply close it and someone else Could opeg 
it themselves, instead of having to copy files or trade drives. We were drawing 
ever closer to having an environment that wasn't far off from a Professional 
production house. Around this time, Final Cut also added native SUPPOrt for 
the MXF codec and we no longer needed to convert everything to ProRes and 
use up all that extra space. 


With all our media now living in the same place, we began using a more 
streamlined workflow using a feature called symlinks. Instead of footage being 
encoded or copied, it could simply remain where it was in its numerical folders 
and Final Cut would internally make a pointer, a little file map that told it 
where to look for the files. Moving forward, this drastically reduced the storage 
footprint all our projects would require. 


At this point, however, being several years into the project (and with work 
never having stopped), we were left with all these generations of problems 
and solutions roughly mixing together. Some projects had full clips with ProRes 
files, some had symlinks, some had chunks in ProRes and symlink. Paul Owens 
was always moving back and forth on the episodes and building them up over 
time with new material or perspectives gained, making each one a kind of 
house of cards that could function but had compounded things that could 
potentially go wrong. 


And go wrong they absolutely did. 


In what was the single most disruptive bug we encountered, there came a 
time when—for whatever reason—opening a project in Final Cut on the server 
would delete some (or all) of the footage contained in it. For too many days, 
we didn't even realize this was happening. The results were, again, seemingly 
random, like a shotgun blast through our video folders that destroyed some 
videos but not others. Fortunately, we kept all the source footage in its ow" 
place outside of the Final Cut projects, so some of the time, it was simply 4 
matter of taking those missing clips and plopping them back in again. But the 
worst of it was in regard to the files that were converted to ProRes. 
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The library "DFAS2E20_21" appears to 
be damaged. 


You can open a backup version or continue working. If 


you continue working, Final Cut Pro will no longer 
back up this library, and you may experience data 
loss. 


Continue Open Backup... 


omething no one ever wanted to see. 
Screenshot by Paul Owens. 


, When Final Cut had converted all those MXF files into ProRes the output 

“files were contained within the FCPX libraries. We didn't have backups of them, 
specifically. When a file goes missing in Final Cut, it puts up a big exclamation 
mark and asks you to find it again; but since these were now ProRes, we couldn't 

" simply point it back to the MXF file. Final Cut thought they were different, and 
there's no way to force it to accept the other file. 


Any project that had suffered the bug that deleted the ProRes files was nearly 
unrecoverable. This resulted in damage across at least a dozen projects, with 
the worst of which being the loss of an entire episode of the Amnesia Fortnight 
series, I did develop a laborious process to fix the projects that involved taking 

" the skeletal remains of the missing clips and matching the time codes to the 
source files, This was a clip-by-clip process, requiring lining everything up by 
hand manually and searching through our massive archive—hundreds of folders 
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filled with so many clip recordings, they had actually started to repeat 
names. This process had to be done for nearly every episode of the series 
some shape or form, and it brought our progress of using the server at all to 
screeching halt. 

The saving grace was by this time, Double Fine had been purchased by 
Microsoft, and we had the funding to switch back to local drives. Owens and) 
both received massive 96TB external drives that were clones of one anothal 
and we took the entire series home with us to continue working remotely E 
COVID hit. All the episode projects were loaded on the drives, and the serve 
returned to being a simple storage place for our raw footage. We could connect 
to it when something was needed and download to our drives, but the dream 
of working off it directly was quickly abandoned. 


Looking back at these issues we faced, I flip flop between blaming myself 
for upgrading and introducing new problems and acknowledging that the 
reality was there was never going to be a great solution, no matter which path 
I had chosen. We were always racing to catch up, and through all the bad 
stuff, there was some good along with it to make the risks worthwhile. Whe 
you're working on something for a span of seven years, standing in place isn 
a realistic strategy. It really wasn't much different from the problems the de / 
team on Psychonauts 2 faced when they upgraded Unreal and found work the 
had done years ago broken in mysterious ways. 


All of our elements—the scope, the mixture of hardware and software, the 
timeline—it all combined to make something wholly unique, when you consider 
the range of production hells that could have been served up. Despite all my 
searching online, and all my communications with the actual teams behind these 
elements, our situation remained so unique that resources simply couldn't be 
justified to investigate them. To Apple's credit, the Final Cut team did become 
so interested in these issues that at one point they attempted to completely 
recreate our workflow internally to test the problem. They could never replicate 
the results, and to this day, as Final Cut and macOS march forward, we are sti 
working to create the technical infrastructure we always hoped for. 
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j favorite documentaries not only acknowledge the people behind 
ut allow their voice to become part of the story. Our acts of 
Bjare/already changing what's being observed, so why not include 
yer of context if it adds some emotional resonance? There's a scene 
les brothers’ rock-umentary Gimme Shelter where you're watching 
q ght break out in the audience of a Rolling Stones concert and then, 
y ddenly hear Mick Jagger ask David Maysles to roll the footage 


e film and pause on the frame where you can clearly see the 
eredith Hunter's gun moments before he's stabbed to death by 


a documentary and then breaking them. But even with that blurring of 
between subject and filmmaker, you'd never see Albert Maysles suggest a 
‘for Keith Richards to play. 


equel to the studio's flagship game, but I think enough years have 
me to comfortably say that the gamble paid off; and, as of this 
e not been fired for it. 
ore at the level of Double Fine fandom where you've read multiple essays 
king of the documentary about the making of a video game, you're 
with the basics of my journey: I started off as the Director of 
the PsychOdyssey series, pitched an idea that was selected 
Z one of the studio's internal game jams, and then ended 
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up working with the team to adapt that concept into a level in Psychonay 
called “Compton's Cookoff.” But, as is true for all of us, the journey started 
before that. 

Like everyone else who's written something for this book (and let's be ho 
probably everyone reading this book), video games were an integral pa 
my childhood. In grade school I drew little mazes inspired by the dun; 
in The Legend of Zelda on graph paper for my classmates to traverse wit 
“stepping” on the same tile twice. Later, I'd sketch sprawling battle scenes pit 
X-Men against Mortal Kombat characters, explaining to (very patient) frie 
and cousins why they were fighting each other and who might win. 


My little brother can attest to how I made him sit next to me with our 
player and restart the Green Day song “Basket Case” every time I died in Me 
Man X's Storm Eagle boss fight, because I was 13 and I thought the song m : 
me play better. As time went on, I'd submit a lengthy comic in lieu of an Eng 


class assignment and spend hours making custom multiplayer maps for Ware 


So when he approached me about joining him and Paul Levering to ma 
documentaries that celebrated games (while also taking them seriously), it 
a no-brainer. As I mentioned in Episode 20 of PsychOdyssey, each project | 
did gave us a front row seat to the work of such deeply committed and ¢ eat 
roups of people that it was impossible to not be affected—and infected-by 
When we made a film about chip music, Reformat the Planet, we all got opi 
of Little Sound DJ and began writing our own music on Nintendo Game P°% 


i iA sow months into documenting the making of Double Fine’s first Kicksta iy 
ne in 2012, Broken Age, the Pauls and I were cranking away 1 J 
ment about a game we wanted to make... someday: The bi 
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every independent game ever, I know, but there was actually a playable section 
f it created years later. But our lives were getting too busy to sustain the 
project, with different team members scattered across the country (which I 
suppose is also typical of many projects). 


twas still early in our relationship with Double Fine so I didn't want to rock the 
poat by butting in with unsolicited ideas, but if any of you watched the “Walking 
nd In Our Drawings” episode of Double Fine Adventure, you can imagine 
the tension between professionalism and the desire for participation would 


aw if Owens had me edit the segments where we visited the home studios of 
an ‘Bagel’ Stapley, Scott Campbell, and Peter Chan because they were 


all team. The 2012 Amnesia Fortnight was the first one we filmed, and 
itirely different essay could probably be written about what an insane 
ing that was for us. By the time AF2014 rolled around, all three of us 
pared to put that “anyone at the studio can pitch” line of fine print to 


€at creative exercise; both of the Pauls and I were eager to work those : 
u Muscles and leapt at the opportunity. We knew how dema a 
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previous AF so I didn't actually expect my idea to get picked, because it'd be 
destabilizing for the documentary. 

I didn't lead a project in 2014, but if you look up “Amnesia Fortnight Finali 
Revealed” on Double Fine's YouTube channel and start around 3:30 mark, you 
see how completely shocked I was to hear that my pitch for Extraterrarium ha 
made it into the Top 10 Finalists. I froze, in full denial, and kept filming People 
around the room telling me to stop recording and stand alongside the other 
candidates. As I eventually walked past Tim to join the others, I was actually 
little afraid to look at either of the Pauls right then. Because suddenly, thing 
got a little too real, and I was now within reaching distance of saddling tw 
people with the workload of three. 

Over the next two years, Broken Age launched, work began on the VR game 
Psychonauts in the Rhombus of Ruin, and then shortly thereafter, Psychona 

2 itself began development. In that time, there were two major shifts that took 
place: We were officially going to continue documenting development at Double 
Fine on an ongoing basis, and the studio was going to begin building their games 
with Unreal Engine, instead of the in-house ones they'd developed for their 
previous titles. 


The closeness we at 2PP had established with the team would only gro 
as we spent more time with them, and after finishing interviews with Tim, it 
became more common for us to continue discussing the world of Psychonauts 
as we packed up our gear in his office. When the original game's concept artists 
reunited for a Psychonauts 2 art jam, I remember asking Emily Johnstone abou! 
what sorts of level ideas had gained traction in the room that day. When I 
home, I'd sketch out some ideas and then quietly slip them into the st 
drawings that Tim would be reviewing the following day. Sometimes, I q} 
send them to Emily or Tim directly. If anyone wanted me to stop doing 
was never communicated to me, so I kept at it. 
__By the time Zak McClendon was brought on as the Project Lead for 

ly 2016, the studio had begun using Slack for its internal con 
onversation surrounding the world of Psychonal 
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s,e workspace Was an open invite for ideas from anyone, and it took me all of 
hours to let him know that I had a bunch of drawings I'd like to review with 
; sometime. While none of these early drawings gained momentum during 
j re-production, it was incredibly gratifying to use the drawing/conceptual part 
“of my brain on a more regular basis again and have other humans see it (trained 

professionals no less). I'm not the best when it comes to sharing things I haven't 
“Jabored on for weeks, so this act alone felt like meaningful growth. 


As for using Unreal, I'd never programmed a thing in my life, save what could 
ust barely be described as text adventures made in QBasic with the help of 
one of my 6th grade classmates (thanks, Carter, if you're reading this somehow). 
that world always felt closed off to me. But Unreal had been around for years 
‘and there was a ton to learn about visual scripting from online documentation 
and tutorials on YouTube. I wouldn't have to raise anyone's eyebrows or waste 
anyone's valuable time by asking them to train me on Briital Legend's “Buddha” 
engine. Even better, some smart and talented folks had already done the hard 
work of creating a fully playable Raz character, so I could just make a little 
private map in my Developers Folder (after learning what a Developers Folder 
was, of course) and mess around in there without impacting anything the team 


hours after work learning how to make increasingly complex spaces for 
to run around in. As more interactive objects and powers came online in 
game, the more pieces I had to play with. It was like I had my own 
ition of Super Mario Maker, which I was also obsessed with at 
rly 2017, the team had found both a Lead Designer and its first 
in Ryan Mattson and James Marion (respectively). I want to 
acknowledge how hugely patient and helpful they—along with 
ming department—were in answering my questions. 

‘next is well documented in the PsychOdyssey series. I got to 

ith Ryan on The Gods Must Be Hungry prototype during 

2017, and he felt that even with my limited Unreal knowledge, 
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I could be an asset to the team while they were still staffing up and figuring oul 
what the main brain levels were going to be. We worked out an arrangement 
where I'd spend a few hours each morning working on the game and then swite 
back to documentary duties, since the first meetings we filmed each day tendeq 
to start between 10-1lam. 


Initially, I began working on platforming metrics rooms—spaces that would: 
help determine a universal set of heights and distances that felt good for Razto 
jump across, over, and up on to. Over time, I built out a variety of combat spaces 
where programmers could test out enemy behavior and pathing across differe rt 
tupes of terrain and with unique obstacles in the way. 


After so many years of playing games and documenting them from a distance. 
it was fascinating to experience this early stage of development firsthand. a 
this day, I still find the sound of a game controller being set down on my desk 
to be oddly comforting, because it reminds me of that loop where you play a 
little bit of the game and think, “okay, I know what to try next to make this ee! 
better.” Getting to develop a new skill set this many years into my career was 
a life-changing experience, and I am so thankful to the Pauls and everyone ai 
Double Fine for supporting me in this new hybrid role. That being said, it did no 
come without its challenges. 


Right after the AF2017 selections were announced, my first instinct was ¢ 
apologize to the Pauls and ask what they were going to do about being a mal 
down for the documentary. It turns out that just before the pitch selections we 
announced, Greg Rice had quietly let the Pauls know that I'd be leading a tea 
By the time the meeting was over, an old collaborator of ours had already bt 
texted and agreed to fly out and help with the editing workload. 
obviously going to have to fill the role somehow, but the fact that they 
in place so quickly and were so reassuring about it was incredibly he 
me to focus on aaetd without worrying about the d 
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Band significance to the point where Ryan asked if I'd like to try laying out 
“rooms in the Psychonauts’ headquarters, The Motherlobe. I know things 

mgt all the time, but holy crap, I get to do something that might actually 

Sup ina shipped game?! A task like this was going to require more than 

i stted two hours a day, but after everything that had led up to this point, 
Bwyas 1 supposed to say no to a request like that? The Pauls had a clearer 
a ‘on what was happening than I was willing to admit; when I told them that 
in ad to start committing more time to my Psychonauts work, they basically 
d. “oh yeah, we figured you were just going to keep working on the game." I 
|stepped behind the camera for big meetings and one-on-one interviews, but 
as randomly shooting b-roll around the studio less and less, and any support 
Pes provided on edits pretty much ground to a halt. 


fondly as I look back on those early days of level design, I will always feel 
ngering guilt about how I essentially left the Pauls to deal with whatever 
ditional workload my growing absence created. They remained supportive of 
at I was doing, and it was always fun to show them my works in progress, but 
feel like there were probably some times that were more difficult to manage 
they let on, especially during the post-production color-grading process. 
because they couldn't do it, but because it’s a massive amount of work that 
ing and I used to share. 

of all, though, was the way in which my attention became so divided. 
t proud to admit I'd sometimes continue reading and writing about 
auts 2on my phone during meetings we were filming for the documentary. 
yn this in hopes that if you ever find yourself starting to feel split 
worlds like I did, don't repeat my mistake and shortchange people 
g with. Go in the direction your brain is clearly pulling you toward, 
j in that lane. Eventually, I figured it out. 

helping to adapt The Gods Must Be Hungry into Compton's 
ting out on the main floor, while my workstation in the 2PP 
it for months. Eventually it became a staging area for camera 
ig equipment. It ended up being for the best, 
st of hours to get all my big, first ugae Y eo 
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a my system—at least, I hope my mistakes are less dumb today than they 
yesterday. As unfailingly kind and professional as everyone was, I could 
help but feel like I was some unknowable number of slip-ups away from ha 
people realize they made a mistake in having me join the team, especially g 
the roundabout and nontraditional way in which I entered the building (thro 
the back door, so to speak). 

Thankfully, that moment never came. Not when I made some cringe-induci 
spreadsheets that treated level design like an equation for others to follo, 
instead of the collaborative song between multiple instruments that it is, 
when I whiteboxed some comically large, complex spaces without keeping th 
impact on other departments in mind. Not even when I got overwhelmed 
the ever-changing, ever-shrinking versions of Compton's Cookoff and needed t 
lean on the other designers’ fresh eyes to keep the different cooking stations fu 
while I worked on other levels. It took me a long time to stop thinking of thes 
things as a running tally of fireable offenses, and see them for what they trult 
were: teachable moments. 


Today, I'm happy to report I'm still working as a Level Designer on a 
unannounced project and I plan to keep walking this path for the foreseeab 
future. Truth be told, I've really missed making documentaries with the guys, anc 
having the daily conversations we'd have in our cozy little supply-closet-turnet 
shared-office-cave about something we watched or played the night before. Bt 
I want to make the most of a once in a lifetime opportunity. Not just working é 
Double Fine, but doing so as a newcomer with generous, talented people thet 
to support and teach me on the job. There are so many folks out there trying * 

break into this industry that would kill for the chances I've had, and given 10 
finite and unpredictable life is, I feel like I owe it to them, the Pauls, and muse 
_to keep saying yes for as long as I'm asked to help out. 


By Paul Levering 
Executive Producer, PsychOdyssey 


en 2 Player Productions was founded as a company in 2008, we hired one 
employee, Gabe Liberti, who was our sound engineer. It was the One aspect of 
; oduction we had the least amount of experience with, and Gabe came to us 
ough NYU and his friendship with the chip music band Annamanguchi. Gabe 
as inspirationally passionate about audio recording and engineering and 
jas more than willing to teach, so what little I know came from him 
Gabe ended up moving on before our transition to the Kickstarter 
nodel with Minecraft and Double Fine Adventure, so I stepped into 
tole for all of our location recording. 


10 


This arrangement was sustainable within the scope of our 
productions at the time, but once Asif's role on Psychonauts 2 
transitioned to working game dev, he wasn't available to actively shoot 
tn us anymore. I was—at the worst times— simultaneously operating a 
60m mic, wireless mics, and a camera. When you're doing that many things 
ence, you can only hope for (at best) adequate results. Thankfully, it was 
ound this same time that we learned of a new audio invention by a startup in 
in Francisco. Double Fine audio engineer Steve Green came by our office one 
§ to show us a microphone called an Instamic. It had recently arrived from 
ecessful Indiegogo campaign he had backed, and he thought the form and 
‘Hon would be of interest to us. 


@s small and sleek like a communicator badge from Star Trek, but 
Pletely black and non-distinct. A tiny magnetic sled allowed it to clip onto 
mng with another magnet (or attach itself to any metallic feature of os 
| Inside, it featured an array of tiny quality microphones, 8GB of an 
BE, 8 rechargeable battery, and wireless communication. It could Sa 
' internally for over 2 hours, and at industry standard formats. T couldn 
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Our Lectrosonics wireless mics, with the second generation flanked by the older models. 
Photo by Paul Levering. 


’ H 


Instamics 


SS aaa A fics co 


believe what I was seeing; when I looked at it, I saw an immediate solution toa 
laundry list of problems that had plagued our production. 


Reflecting on our time with Gabe, much to his credit he led us down a path of 
smart equipment choices. We bought the highest quality equipment with what 
little capital we had, investing in reliable hardware that would last a decad 
with travel and constant use (and much of it did, thanks to careful handling oF 
our gear). The scope of our work with Double Fine was different though, and we 
started to see ourselves stretched so thin we could not protect everything from 
casual accidents. 


In television and film production, subjects on screen are either recorded by 
boom microphone suspended from above and/or a wireless lavalier micropho 
connected to a transmitter that is hidden in costumes. I empathize deeply wit) 
the many moments on NBC's The Office that featured the interview suble 


Instamics 


. frustration while wrestling to untangle a mic transmitter buried 

Those little transmitters are boxy like an overstuffed wale 

ies, and—with the exception of the tiny mics connected by 
It like tanks. Reliable, but insistent on certain conditions to 


ing off | 
, clothing: 
‘g.volt batter’ 
4 _tend to be bui 
properly: 

Ste our daily presence at Double Fine, attaching mic packs to people under 
thing with tape, straps, and clips was not something that was going to 
sen, Perhaps the most ludicrous fantasy of The Office was presenting a 
i of normal people willing to put up with that level of constant invasiveness. 
auld not- would not—ever be that demanding towards the team at Double 


for us, recording audio meant waiting outside a meeting room until the 
cheduled start time, moving the cameras in, setting them up while people 
uffled in, then circling the room handing out mic packs to the people we 
hought would talk the most. To be respectful of meeting times, we would clip 
the tiny mics to clothing quickly, letting the long thin wire visibly hang down to 
he transmitter unit, which would probably rest on someone's lap or to the side 
of their chair. People would inevitably forget about them by the end of the 
neeting, stand up to leave, and send the pack flying to the ground, ripping off 
e mic clip (or worse, the mic would fall off mid-meeting and proceed to get 


un over by a chair), 
ven when we still had Asif helping, I would be off camera holding 
00m pole, trying to get the sound of people we hadn't directly 
tup with lavs. I could hear everything happening to the 
eless transmitters with my monitoring headphones, but 
couldn't interrupt the meeting to fix a problem. You never 
pt the team. You just listen to the bad thing happening 
Moment and think, “Oh well, just another day.” Batteries 
@, mics got crushed, someone would idly fiddle with their mic wire 
da loud rasp into the recording. “At least I still had the boom, 
Feassure myself. 
ould never fly on a bigger production, as mo 


I 


nitoring all of your sources 
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is key. I had to teach myself to stop caring about things I couldn't fix ing 
moment. We usually couldn't (and wouldn't) break someone's train of thoug . 
cut into a presentation to fix an issue. Doing so would mean having to put ¢ 
mic pole down and remove all my recording and monitoring gear; unequipp 
my kit would be a big distraction. Later, when we didn't have Asif, I was mann 
a camera in addition to monitoring the sound, so it was even less of an optio 
It was around this time (early 2018) that the Instamic became available, Th 
cost around $180, and compared to the $300 wired mics that got destroy 
about once a year, that seemed like a great investment. We immediately go : 
I reached out to the lead of the Instamic team, Michele Baggio, and establis| 
regular communication about our experiences and the bugs we would find a 
used the product. | 


Michele happened to be a fan of the studio, and had even had 
headquarters just down the street from Double Fine. It was unfortun 
that we never had a chance to meet in person: Shortly after releas 
the Instamic, he had to relocate from San Francisco. Having just relea 
Instamic into the world, he was very interested in our frequency and ; 
of use; it wasn't long before we built our collection of units up to 12, then 
and then 24. We got to a point where I could stand by a doorway and mi 
an entire meeting of sixteen people in less than a minute. | 


It wasn't all simple and easy, though. The initial batch of units had bugs, be 
in the hardware and its software; for example, letting the magnetic clasps slé 
together too loudly while a recording was running would blow out the au 
and turn the recording into a solid wall of noise. This usually happened at! 
end of meetings, when people would remove the mics and start to play wit! 
magnets. Glue that held the units together would melt from heat and star 
come apart. Storage space wouldn't clear off properly after copying files t 
computer. 


There were also some general usability issues that would give most Of 
pause. Due to the internal recording nature of the units (and the limitatl¢ 
the Bluetooth standard), you could only monitor one mic at a time. And not 
was that the case, doing said monitoring was a clumsy process that req 


= Instamics 


So many mics that we ran out of different tape colors, they had to be painted with markers. Photo 


by Paul Levering. 


using their app on a linked iPhone; fortunately, in an odd twist I had grown so 
used to not being able to do anything about bad audio that this was an easier 
pill to swallow. For the more important one-on-one interviews, it was at least 
| possible to monitor a bit of the subject to make sure things worked okay. 


At one point, we had acquired enough Instamics that we were using more 
simultaneously than anyone else on Earth. I consistently provided Michele with 
" actionable feedback, and he and his team gradually fixed the bugs and refined 

the design of the units. The app improved greatly, supporting simultaneous 

control and syncing of up to 10 units. A second generation unit was released, 
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which addressed all the hardware issues, and then well 
third generation “pro” unit dropped with a highly sous 
nigh-magical format: 32-bit float. In microphone terms! 22. bl 
can basically be summed up as “nothing is too loud.” Geoff or Me 

laughing in the middle of a meeting? That's fine. TV turned up way too lou 
Fine. Tim using a megaphone to call everyone to Lola (a DF meeting rog 

All totally fine. We quickly replaced our main lineup with these units, since ¢h 
further eliminated the number of things we had to worry about when sett 


up a shoot. 

I wrapped different colors of electrical tape around the mics themselves s 
we could tell them apart, and the files saved internally could be given a simile 
designation. This made it slightly easier to tell at a glance which file belonge 
to whom in post production. In addition, we could match the colors of the mic 
to the clothes people wore, which made them more fun for the team to use anc 


became something of a stylistic flair. 

The only major downside with all this freedom and ease of use was the 
tendency for mics to go for unintentional trips after a meeting to places like 
the bathroom or a long car ride home, too far out of range for us to stop the 
recording of forbidden knowledge. I developed a new habit of rushing to the 
door and blocking the way out, taking handfuls of magnetic mics like a toll paid 
against embarrassment. As we sowed all this newfound freedom with unlimited 
recording, we weren't thinking about the eventual reaping... The time would 
come for us to actually have to edit it all in a project. 

Our previous setup allowed us to record four inputs at once. This would be four 
wireless mics or three mics and the boom. Camera audio was mostly useless for 
anything other than reference and syncing, so after everything was in a project 
you would ignore the camera tracks and just have four tracks of dedicated 
audio to worry about. With our Instamics, we would occasionally still ue bee 
doops but the single track of audio from that would now need to be comb! ! 
with anywhere from five to sixteen additional recordings. This was ieral 
something we didn't think about very much, up until the point we dropP' 
into a sequence, 
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Example of stacked audio tracks in sequences. 


Screenshots by Paul Levering. 


Despite all the extra work and the massive amount of organizational effort, 
the flexibility and coverage we had gained through using Instamics unlocked our 
ability and made the series leagues better than it would have been otherwise. 


| Tt came around at just the right time to save us. Even today, there are a few 


competing concepts on the market, but none of them offer the form and function 
that we need specifically for what we do. Maybe those other units are great for 
someone else’s needs, but I still keep my eye on the Instamic site and check in 
with Michele periodically for any news or updates. 

It feels a little strange to spend an entire section of this booklet to hawk 
a product, but when you're struggling as a small team with limited resources, 
something like this can dramatically change the way you work and how your 
time is allocated. I'll never be able to speak highly enough; it's the only tool 
Tye ever used that I could call perfect, and not just in a functional sense, but as 
something that seems directly manifested by my professional hopes and needs. 
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__ more pressure the second time around. 


A NOTE FROM THE COMPOSER 


By Drew Prusko 

o Composer, PsychOdyssey 
The whole thing went by like a fever dream. I never thought I 
get the opportunity to score a documentary! I couldn't believe ¢ 
was going to be able to combine filmmaking, video games, and 1 
one project. The team was incredibly generous in allowing me to 
my filmmaking passion into our editing conversations, It didn't fe 
we had distinctly separate roles at all; it felt like we were all m 
a documentary together. In many ways, what you see Double Fj 
on screemin) PsychOdyssey is similar to what 2 Player Prod 
behind the scenes. Both teams had to follow up on our | 
Project, and somehow we had to make it bigger and b 


Sony Over 20 years of Orange Drink music appears in the docu 
which feels appropriate considering the 15+ years be 

respective launches of Psychonauts and Psychonauts 2.M 
first album written in 2003, The Widowmaker, appears in t! 
with music written in 2023 specifically for Double Fine P 
It has been said that luck is what happens when prepar r 
opportunity; I like to think all the years of playing shows, writing m 
and releasing albums—which may have seemed fruitless at the t 
were leading me to this moment. 


I can’t say enough about the team, and I really might have to 


a documentary about them one day. Owens and Levering do st 
reat job of... 


A Note From the Composer 


yp oxays ifyou are reading this my plan worked—I added those notes after 
yhe approval process but before they get sent to the printers. listen, this 
gooumentary almost didn’t come out, and we were scared i. 
qras going to get shut down. i'm serious!|! have you seen the documentary? 


0 
—— 


ed 32 episodes with no warning, for free on the internet? Jl 
{ would have been screwed [i 


_—$ 
and pn asa Septet cas whatever. i mean i’m really happy with 


dropp 


EE 
<tr 


after asif went over to the game dev side. asif, i hope I’m not getting Ea 


introuble. oof it feels IM to finally tell somebody (EEE. 1 don’t know 
\f1'!] I o.cain, so} faight’as well go out in a blaze of 


| 
q 
glory, woooooo!l // \ 7 


and finally Renat! Renat was the person who always inspired us, 
fightened our day, and kept us focused on our goal of attempting to 
ake “The Greatest Documentary Of All Time!” 

: anks for listening to my music. I hope it conveys the emotions that 
words couldn't express on camera. 

{ ith gratitude, respect, and appreciation for everyone who allowed us 
“attempt to tell their story, 


Prew Prusko // Orange Drink 
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I TOO GOT MY 
DREAM JOB 


By Renat Sirbaev 
Editor, PsychOdyssey 


By the time I started actively working : 
PsychOdyssey most of the episodes already had 
cuts available for me to watch. And while the road 
for the series to take its final shape was still long, 
clear to me even then that what's in front of me is the gy, 
documentary of all time. The crew often joked about me ph 
the sentiment in a variety of different ways every week d f 
gatherings, but if you are reading this booklet, I have to imagin 
is a high chance that the statement rings true for you as well, 


Though my history with 2 Player and Double Fine already 
a few years, I was a fan of both for even longer. Having cl 
followed the adventure the company was on, like many o} 
viewers, I grew to care about the people I saw on the sc == 
those that were telling their stories. So to get the opportuni 
board the ship and help document the journey alongside th em 
too got my dream job. 


And so here I was now, sifting through hundred r 
hundreds of hours of footage. 


realities of working remotely, I, ironically, mo 
in and spent most of my work hours i aes 
walls. Displaced in time, watching moments : 
of which those present for them alt 


I too got my dream job 


forgotten about. 

often talk about the parasocial aspect 
Sching the documentary. And it definitely is 
g I, as a viewer, have experienced prior as 
jc was a different level of that however. 


untable dozens of meetings unraveling in front 
4 eyes in real-time, spread across multiple years of 
ent. There are only so many events and memories 
r can recall. Pair it with the fog of the quarantine years 

t ; no wonder that after a little while you can't help but 
; if you were present in the room, observing from the four- 


onal space behind the bookshelf, out of time. 


time there was, and eventually it would come for what 
n the initial release, be our final episode. Unexpectedly, 
k landed nearly solely on my shoulders, with everyone else 
their own mountains of work that still were to be climbed. For 
mountain took the shape of almost a year’s worth of densely- 
ed months of slightly harder to digest Zoom meetings. Creatively 
would be the most difficult part of the journey, interwoven with 
le earth-shattering personal events, which made it feel that 
perseverance at times ran merely on the purity of our intent. 

roughout, none of it was ever boring however. The sheer 
ce of people that make up Double Fine made nearly 
ingle meeting and interview impossible to put down. And 

t think it would be an exaggeration to say that there is Lf 
igh compelling material left on the cutting room floor to \ 
the series thrice as long. We'd never be done with 
ing it then of course, and it would have been even 
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4 By Steve Jenkins 

Sound Designer, PsychOdyssey 
The first time I heard of 2 Player Productions was during the rele as 
Penny Arcade series. The composer for that series was a friend whg Yn 
music, composing the series’ soundtrack on hacked vintage gamj 1g 
2PP was known for their coverage of the East Coast chip music scen 
Blip Festival, a documentary series covering a yearly event of the sar 
Being on the West Coast made it difficult to attend these festival 
me, 2PP’s dedication to making those movies would lead me down ; 
becoming part of the crew. At the time, I didn’t realize how much th 
would impact my life. 


The first time I came in contact with the 2PP crew was becaus 
professional overlap. I worked at a music distribution company and 
across their Blip Festival 2008 live CD set. I wrote to them to see if 
help promote it on a tiny podcast that I was producing, and Paul L 
responded, saying I could keep a few copies as part of the giveaway pron 
T was running. Sometime later, Asif reached out in hopes of setting up 
music concert in Portland, where 2PP had recently relocated. They we 
to town, and I had experience in the area setting up and promoting she 
independent musicians. The result was DataPort, a chip music concert h 
Backspace in downtown Portland (an eclectic coffee shop and PC gamin 
by day, and all ages music venue by night). It was nothing major in te 
headcount, but it was a huge event to me. It was one of the first chip 
concerts I had seen live -- one just like in the Blip Festival DVDs I 
watching obsessively just months prior. It wasn’t until much later 3 
2 Player Productions Properly, aside from buying a Nullsleep shirt fron 
Owens, who was running the merch table at the concert. 


Tt was a rainy Portland night. A mutual friend/chip musician was cré 
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he grand opening of Double Fine ver 3.0. 


Steve Jenkins visiting the office for t 


Photo by Paul Owens. 


my couch during his quick visit and ended up inviting me to join him over at the 
2PP house, just a few minutes away in NE Portland. We headed over and shared 
an amazing meal (made by Asif) after a quick walk to the closest grocery store: 
a grilled mushroom burger with spicy mac and cheese, made especially for us 
vegetarians. We sat in their basement, eating food, drinking beer, and most 
importantly, talking about music and video games. Their basement was filled 
with vintage games and consoles, creating a massive shared library that was 
larger than their flat-screen TV—which happened to be the biggest flat-screen 
TV Ihad ever seen at that time. It didn't take long to realize that Paul, Paul, 
and Asif were the obsessive types that I was, too. They lived their work, and 
found ways to make their dreams livable. We talked about this new Kickstarter 
thing: we had each received beta invites from the same mutual friend who had 
been part of a prestigious chip music album funded as part of Kickstarter's 
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" beta launch. In addition, 2PP had just successfully Kickstarted their Minee, j 
documentary, and I had just successfully wrapped up a campaign for the ff 
ever Kickstarted video game. 


T hadn't planned on ever becoming part of the crew when I mentioned 
Owens that I was an audio engineer that fateful night in their base i 
but 2 Player Productions ended up frequently weaving in and out of my |i 
Near the beginning of my working relationship with the crew, there ot 
be months where I didn’t hear from the team about a project, but whene 


an unexpected email popped up in my inbox with one of their names in { 
header, I got excited. 


Hey Steve, 


Want to mix this short Blip Fest documentary about 
some of your favorite chip musicians? 


Who, me? Yes, of cours 


Hey Steve, 
Want to mix that Minecraft documentary we made? 


te 


Wai- Minecraft? Well, okay, su 


Hey Steve, 
Want to go to the Double Fine offices in 


San Francisco for a couple of weeks and film 
Amnesia Fortnight? 


seep rere errr neeerereeeenerernre ee, 


Oh my gosh, | get to meet Tim Scha—| mea 
Yes! Of course! 


Polishing the Mix 


; et LA and record some Broken Age 
srg with Elijah Wood and Jack Black? 


Wow, this is getting out of hand, but of course 
yes! Also... will Tim Schafer be there? 


ant to. go to Japan and work with the people that 
ade Mega Man and Rez? 


Hey Steve, 
Feel like mixing a 22-hour long docuseries 
following the development of Psychonauts 2? 


a —— asaanameeseenemeramenesteneemeemmremmmens 


For sure, sounds great. Wait... 


how many hours!? 


puble Fine PsychOdyssey is a docuseries with a funny name, It's a series 
making video games, but it’s mostly about the human side of game 
velopment. It tugs at the heartstrings, tracking the epic highs and dire lows 
!a rarely-observed work environment. It's kind of like my favorite show, The 
fice... Except it’s real, and at a game development studio. 


is Lead Audio engineer, I got a lot done over the course of the several years 
post production, in addition to numerous on-location shoots in Double 
's office. Once principal photography was complete, I mixed and mastered 
rly 23 hours of audio over the course of 3 years in my at-home mixing 
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studio, And in case you were wondering, working on a docuserias with 
friends is a great way to spend a pandemic. 


One of my favorite things about working with 2 Player Productig 
is having the ability to use audio as a creative tool to enhance and sha 
what is happening on screen. Whether ramping up music to add intensity , 
Strategically muting it to take the drama away from a situation, subtle soy 
design tricks are used often throughout the series. 


A recurring issue when filming at Double Fine is the constantly noisy stud 
Whether it's giant heating ducts causing white noise in the background 
excessively loud San Francisco traffic just outside the window, or boisteroy 
and loud coworkers, it's all a sound guy's worst nightmare. Throughoy 
production on documentaries previously recorded at Double Fine’s offices 
Ive been collecting room noise samples that have been fed into various aud - 
repair tools, including Izotope RX. This tool allowed me to surgically remo 
unwanted noise, distorted audio from loud talkers, and a bunch of other things 
that might distract the viewer from the story being told on screen. 


This project came with a lot of hardship. Much of that came from the fact the 

\ world was in the middle of a pandemic, and the rest came from the sheer size of 

| a video project that needed to be shared with team members being scattered 

internationally. Ultimately, almost 100 terabytes of high quality audio and 

video data ended up being transferred back and forth across the globe. The 

remote work era of the project required proprietary workflows be created, 

transferring massive collections of raw video footage and complex session 

files between Final Cut Pro X and Logic Pro X. By designing and utilizing 

detailed tracking documents, a standard was developed over the course of 

years, spawning from my working relationship with producer Levering and 
director Owens. 


In addition to the insane amount of audio work I did on this project, I also got 
to contribute creative input towards editing, music direction, art direction, and 
graphic design. While working in close collaboration with the series’ illustrator, 
Michael Firman, I developed the logo based on the team’s collaborative vision 
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stylized by Michael to fit within his illustrated aesthetic for the 
ns of draft logos were created, ultimately landing on an iconic O- 


series). 
shaped 


, reminiscent of the main character's abilities in Psychonauts 2. To further 
onify the docuseries with the game it was documenting, I co-developed the 


jes lower third graphics alongside Levering, 
“qreated for the game. 


When I first heard of 2 Player Productions, T never dreamed that I'd get to 
meet them, let alone become so intimately involved in their team. I know it 
was the same for a lot of the other members who helped make PsychOdyssey, 
too: Renat started as a super fan, like I did; Drew started as a lifelong friend 
‘and artist alongside Asif; Firman was a Double Fine staple whose excellence 
transferred over to the series in a massive way. At this point in my creative 
career, I've worked on a lot of different kinds of projects with a lot of different 
kinds of people, but the PsychOdyssey team was a genuine dream team. 
Everyone was really good at what they did. Everyone wanted to be there. 
ryone wanted to contribute their skills. We had the right person for each 
role, blessings from Tim Schafer and the Double Fine team to show how the 
usage gets made, and a healthy budget. 
never been a person that likes to appear on camera, but it has secretly 
been fun to go back and watch 2 Player Productions’ work from the past 
cade or so. Every once in a while, I get a glimpse of myself holding a boom 
tic in the background. Each time, it seems like I'm looking at a different 
"son; a different cross section of my life, captured in some strange, far away 
ace, surrounded by creative heroes who helped shape my lifelong interests. 
s, I see an amateur boom mic operator struggling to capture audio 
8 Amnesia Fortnight 2012, who would be sleeping in his car outside of 


le Fine office later that night. Other times, I see @ person walking 
0 the subject of our 


of Osaka as bystanders gawk and bow down t 

=mentary as I follow him with a microphone. When I see and of these 
“of me, I can't believe those opportunities even arose in the first place. 
the 15 years since my first meeting with 2 Player Productions, I've lived 


incorporating the custom fonts 
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x at “an a dozen lives, but each one includes a 2PP-related highlight: 
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delicious meals, late night drives to distant cities, cramming into shared } 
rooms across the world, working on different kinds of projects together ¢ 
of our documentaries, or even just helping each other move. We've a! 


I've ever seen about the creative process. It's one of the best thi 
a a of ee It's also the best thing 2 Player Productions ha: 


of my own life, it also feels like a bookmark for 2 Play 
As humans, we hava a finite amount of time to exist 


simply 7; viable—for now. Who knows, though? May 
from one of the Pauls in a year or two, asking if Twa ] 
newer, bigger, and better than anything we've a 
satisfied with the montage of memories that n 
2 Player Productions crewa group of frle d 
exhaustion—so special ib be 


MARCH TO THE FINISH LINE 


By Paul Levering 
Executive Producer, PsychOdyssey 


S<ychonauts 2 released on August 21, 2021. The PsychOdyssey released 
on February 10, 2023. That left us with 46,483,200 seconds (or 774,720 
ninutes, or 12,912 hours, or 538 days, depending on how you slice it) 
tween game and documentary launches. Within that span of time, our 
ore team of six coordinated—completely remotely—to shape and polish a 
32-episode documentary series. 


The Psychonauts 2 development team reunited for the first time on 
unch day to celebrate the release of Psychonauts 2, in the mountainous 
ls south of San Francisco. The COVID epidemic had long since driven 
all out of the office to the confines of home, changing the landscape 
fculture and the human work experience in ways we still cannot fathom. 
ter spending well over a year recording nothing but meetings over 
om, we welcomed the chance to end our series with footage of everyone 
ling together in person for an epic party. 


estled in a lush forest landscape, the venue was decorated with large 
dees of Psychonauts characters, circus games, acrobats, and a casino 
or that evoked the neon figments and purple haze of Hollis’ mental 
. The idea of an epic rager of a party was what a lot of people 
us) had expected on the lead-up, but the reality was much 
espite the extravagance and the collective anticipation of a 
| celebration, the actual energy in the air was quiet and tired. 


lauts 2 went from a project many on the team couldn't 
ven crossing the finish line, to one of the highest regarded 


. 
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game releases of the year (and the best reviewed title in Double Fing 
history). With the final stretch of this work coming together among 
pandemic isolation, I wondered if the team missed out on some vita 
catharsis that would have otherwise existed if those last months took place 
in person. Our cameras captured smiles and hugs amongst Tim's earnest 
and tearful speech, but the general sense of weariness in the crowd was 
palpable. } 

Wrap party footage in hand, we set about tightening the strings holding 
the series together. We had created a Slack channel back in Decembe 
2020 for our team to coordinate the finishing process; throughout all the 
years of production, Owens had been roughly building the episodes. Bu 
like everything else, COVID caused serious issues with our production. I 
order to properly finish everything, he would have to access all of ou 
footage, which was stuck at the office on our main media server. 


File Organization 


Owens couldn't finish the series as things were without access to all ¢ 
source footage, and having it actually organized in a way that allowed hi 
to skim through it quickly would be a huge benefit to the story. Fortunate 
in the months before the pandemic, I had started exploring a new sys' 
of organizing all our footage to make it slightly more manageable. 
I started this process, everything was sitting in hundreds of num 
folders, which made finding anything specific an incredibly time-consun 
process. Inspired by our process of organizing footage for the Amp 
Fortnight projects (and the functionality of the server in the office m 
stabilized), I set about applying the same principles to literally every! 


we had ever shot, going all the way back to the end of Double 
Adventure in 2015. 


a 
¥, 


Once we started using the symlink process—creating projects in Fina 
that only used miniscule data pointers to our source footage, | 
bulky ProRes files—we could create huge libraries of footage tha 
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easily organized and viewed chronologically, all without 

a additional drive space. Put simply, Final Cut could Gg ee pet up 
terface for viewing all of our raw footage. Programm ieee into an 
¢ the time, but they were built more for film Production and ca existed 
ur specific needs into consideration. They also required said Pi take 
pe uploaded into the cloud, and we definitely didn’t have the bud ge to 
sfford hosting 90 terabytes of video. uegetre 
erything was broken down into quarters per year: 2015 QTR1, 2015 
2, and so on, all the way up to 2020. All video would be imported into 


dio files showed both their length and the shape of the waveform. 
everything from a folder into an empty timeline culminated in 


N P, So anything falling out of order was easy to identify. 

id of every recording session, we would always clap our hands 
int. You've probably seen this in film production, as 
2 with scribbled numbers of information and a little 
ing ‘CLACK’ when it swings down. Our cameras 
independently of one another, with no system 
know they're supposed to work together. There 
eams do this, but in our often hurried (and 


n't the kind of thing we could maintain. The 
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simplest thing was to clap our hands a few times with as much varia 
possible at the end of each recording session. Then, you line up the 4 
underneath its corresponding video clip, look at the end of the clip t 
the spikes in the audio recording made by those claps, and then line 4 
up perfectly, creating a tight sync between video and audio files, 


This wasn't a particularly difficult process—compared to everything . 
we did, it was actually quite relaxing—but there were still a solid se 
of video files to sync, so it took time. 


After making QTRs for each year and dumping all the correspond 
footage into them, three computers were set up with Final Cut at the off 
to first convert everything into proxy format. Proxy files are low qual 
much smaller versions of video files specifically meant to be lightweig 
enough to transfer quickly and run more efficiently on lower power 
computers. The benefit of proxy is that all the work you do in them 
be saved and brought back to the source. Everything was becoming afe 
steps removed, but it worked. The source files lived on the server in the 
folders, Final Cut projects were made to reference those folders, and thi 
proxy files made actual copies of that media small enough for us to spl 
up and handle. 


We decided to split the task of syncing all our footage between muse! 
audio engineer Steve Jenkins, and associate editor Renat Sirbaev. TI 
three of us spent several months setting up all these QTR bundle 
troubleshooting problems that appeared, and taking note of interestin; 
content as we came by it. With our large external drives, Owens and I 
able to copy all 5 years of proxy footage locally; when all the saves 
collected, we had the entire span of time in the office at our fingertip 
Owens could review the proxy footage and cut it into the episod 
however he wished, and when it came time to actually finalize thing: ] 
would replace the proxy with actual source files from the server. 


While all this footage organization and editing was going on, developme ‘ 
on the game continued in parallel over Zoom. I had a laptop set ¥P N 
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in workstation, its sole purpose to show me 
, my 4 1 joined every meeting that might involy 


© decision making— 
; a: most of them—and recorded the agenda with a Mac-based 100 
wy gcreentlow- All these recordings would be converted and uploaded 


( 3 cloud, much in the same way we had used the server in the office. 

) suse it was SO easy, We recorded more during remote development 
terms of daily density) than when we were in the office. No longer 
vetrained BY dying batteries, full memory cards or the need to move 
-ameras around, our raw output increased dramatically, 


the day's scheduled 


Tt became increasingly clear that the Zoom recordings would represent 
nificant amount of our final episodes. Most of Owens’ time focused 
a looking back to shore up the earlier episodes of the series; we would 
need someone else to invest their efforts in tackling the massive amount 
Zoom meetings. Renat had long since proven himself to be talented and 
dependable, having already been tasked with making a condensed episode 
ersion of Amnesia Fortnight 2017, so we decided he would be entirely 
esponsible for shuffling through nearly a year’s worth of recordings to 
eate episode 32, which was feature-length. 


Meanwhile, Steve Jenkins and I worked together to establish the 


dio finishing process. We had always perceived the audio production 
atureset in Final Cut X as a huge step backwards from Final Cut 7. 


P laced with what Apple deemed as a viable alternative, presumably 
© the fluid trackless format adopted by Final Cut in its transition 
+ had to learn how to use Logic, Apple's audio production gis 
i and Logic communicated well enough to make the handof s 
‘ but it meant each episode had to have an alternate audio-only 
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version made, with precisely labeled and organized files. After Owens had 
completed an edit, I would spend time formatting it for handoff, removing 
any pieces of audio that weren't needed for the final mix. With the video 
element reduced down to a single low quality reference file, the whole 
thing could be bundled up and sent to Steve for finishing with the smallest 
data footprint possible (remember, all this happened remotely, and no 
two download speeds are alike, so economical file sizes were critical for 
sharing back and forth between the team). 

In order to collectively review episodes, we subscribed to Frame.io, 
an online service tailored to video production. Episode files could be 
uploaded, with users able to leave comments, make marks, and control 
playback with excellent flexibility; in addition, iterative versions could 
be stacked and tracked. For months we alternated between prepping, 
reviewing, and finishing episodes. Temporary music tracks started to be 
replaced by official music from Orange Drink, aka Drew Prusko. With the 
music in place and rough audio mixes represented, the series was starting 
to develop its own unique identity. 


Color Grading 


I would be responsible for the color and final look of the series. I was 
an amateur colorist at best, having worked alongside Asif on the Blu-ray 
version of Double Fine Adventure. The size and complexity of work required 
for PsychOdyssey filled me with dread and anxiety. All of our video was 
captured in a format called C-Log, a term similar to “raw,” which is often 
used in photography. The image is captured in a dense, murky format to 
ensure the camera sensor is being fully utilized to record detail at the 
lowest and highest range. To look at it natively you might think a room 
was filled with smog. It's in the post-production color process that the 
murky image is pulled like taffy, stretching out the compressed shadows 
highlights, and saturation. As the flat image is pulled apart, its potential 
is revealed, along with all the issues that may have been present in « 
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; ‘ims and television, you m 

ing -. Cegaaie ts s ie ye ek all: about the process 
orting 2 5° nvisible; the language of cine 
46 the plausibility of what light is meant to represent, If chara a 
pased through a dark forest at night, you probably aren't che 3 
2 the giant spotlights in the background creating shapes from 1 
: Isit supposed to be the moon light? As long as it looks cool, no one 
< Even the most bland interior shot will be lit entirely with purpose 
1 top to bottom, and if windows and sunlight is involved, there's a 
d chance it's fake. There's a reason for that, though, and it boils down 
Fully controlling the light so there are no shifts or changes throughout 


ght has a spectrum, and when it comes to most video production, you're 
-erned with warm and cool. The sun over the course of the day can go 
cool white at its height, to yellow and orange as it sets. Most artificial 
is (especially older ones) have a warm cast. Our eyes do a good job of 
nding all this together so it's not too annoying, but a camera doesn't 
the benefit of that natural programming and exists in a neutral state. 
cial light will be more orange, and daylight will be more blue. You can 
camera to treat one of these elements as white, but it's a constant tug 
The more one becomes white, the more the difference of the other 
onounced. With all of Double Fine’s offices lit by antiquated, 
uorescents mixed with natural sun from giant bay windows, 
s little to be done to find a happy balance. 

ry nature of the series’ length, I would spend months working 

odes and improving my skill to the point where all the work 

was made obsolete. Renat had urged me to finish the 

Resolve, an entirely separate editing suite from Final 

ely robust, cutting edge tool set. I viewed the level 

by Resolve as just more rope to hang myself with, 

lost in rabbit holes of endless tweaking. That sort of 
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teh | 5 ttom). 
A shot starting in Canon C-Log (top) and then finished for this Blu-ray (bo ) 


Screen 


shot by Paul Leve ring 
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ng already happened with the more limited options offered in Final C 
he prospect of switching programs and losing the speed of ‘omit 


sed my hackles. 
ok ing back, it may have been a mistake not to go down that path. 
Ik a lot about pie concere os the “sunk cost fallacy” in regards to 
ry ing we do. pie tipping point where it may actually save you time 
lo the harder thing in the long run, rather than keep spinning wheels 
‘omething comfortable. Maybe I was afraid of how a new tool set 
4 really reveal the limitations of my skills, or that it’s somehow more 
ssive to do all the work in a program so severely lacking. What I 
know was that I was well-versed in Final Cut's bullshit and those 
lessons that took years to learn, so I didn't expect a transition to an 
ly new system to be without unknown dangers. 
fen all was said and done, it took me nearly three complete color 
es on the series before I found the technique and style to simply 
the footage look natural. Some of it I still wasn't pleased with, with 
cenes becoming puzzles of interacting light elements I simply 
solve. After Microsoft acquired Double Fine in 2019, we purchased 
neration of our cameras, graduating from the C300 to the 
II, and in my technical ignorance we haphazardly shot with 
yles of C-Log that Canon had introduced. All of them had 
jifferent science behind them that didn't work with what I had 
majority of the series. The only good thing to come out of 
‘it stopped us from shooting too many episodes, leaving 
ew giant messes of mixed footage to sort out (as opposed 


uld have people 


fit of capturing in C-Log was that we co 
he screen could 


‘same frame and the information on t 


, but practically every shot of a computer monitor 
wasn't a solid ugly 


\justed by hand so the screen 
rtainment are 4 


djusted 


I the monitors seen in ente 


[ 
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to match ambient light conditions or simply replaced entirely afte 
fact. Since we couldn't physically tamper with work monitors, we f; 
isolate and adjust them all in post. With that information revealed 5 
of it then also had to be blurred if it was deemed personal or seng 
company info. Catching all this took dozens of reviews and lasted up t 
very end of production. 


Nearly all the interview shots (and even some casual ones) featured 
touch of subtle digital makeup. A suite of tools purchased and adde. 
Final Cut allowed isolation of skin tones to control for natural varia 
and minor blemishes. Makeup is something else we didn’t have luxury 
apply, but this skin pass at least allowed some of that to be made up 
It's a deeper discussion, but there are actually designed elements in j 
chemical construction of film that are meant to make human skin look m 
even and pleasant, especially when combined with professionally app 
stage makeup. This doesn't necessarily exist with digital video produ tio 
but the effect can be replicated with subtle adjustments, as long as thing 
aren't taken too far as to evoke the dreaded waxy appearance ofte 
associated with video. 


Our makeup software, however, also had bugs. The specific mi 
hardware and software I had would cause an occasional frame of treat 
video to have the skin turn bright fuchsia. This could be as little as a sing! 
frame in a minute of footage, or enough to create a nauseating strob 
effect. It was random, and it meant that all the clips treated with the filt 
had to be isolated, reviewed, and rendered multiple times. Enough tim 
through the process, I could collect all the good frames and combine the 
together for a bug-free clip; even still, the dreaded single frame flash 
would show up on our tracking sheet till the very end. 


Organizing all these processes was something we tried with variol 
methods, but generally, it resulted in the creation of documents tha 
quickly became outdated. The one that lasted for all of production an 
codified as our tracking anchor was a spreadsheet called the "DFA Sease 
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The fuchsia skin tone bug. 
Screenshot by Paul Levering. 


2 Progress Tracker, which consisted of a series of cells in a spreadsheet 
that represented each episode and the stages of production it had to go 
through before it was finished. Each of these cells could be color coded 
(from red to purple) to represent the level of completion, with the final 
purple “APPROVED” tag reserved for when we could all reach a final 


consensus. 

The tabs of our main tracker would balloon to include things like 
production credits per episode, the list of music used per episode, 
formatting for lower third designs, and a “character” tracker that listed 
| everyone who appeared in the doc and gave them a heat ranking for how 
| many lines they had in a particular episode. Almost daily, the spreadsheet 
| would be updated and the rainbow of progress would slowly sweep across. 
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A Secret Drop 


There were multiple attempts at understanding the actual schedule 
all this work, and projecting a potential release date. Timeboxing of 3 
task was estimated, and that number was added up with a great deal 
padding, multiplied by the total number of episodes, and then assigr 
to each person on the team. We considered releasing episodes we ak | 
the thought being we could have enough done to keep working on ¢f 
later series episodes, and stay ahead of the release schedule. But this DI 
conjured images of Indiana Jones running frantically away from a giai 
boulder, which didn’t exactly instill confidence in anyone, so we opted 
skip weekly releases. 


Releasing everything, all at once, made the most sense. It was darin, 
and exciting, an obscene amount of content to drop unannounced into th 
world. We had also been traumatized by our experience with the stagger 
release dates of Double Fine Adventure, which allowed some membei 
of the audience time to stew and hypothesize in toxic ways about th 
potential outcome of future episodes. By putting everything out at onc 
the story was all there, perhaps impenetrably long, but still there. Tim 
liked to paraphrase a quote from Winston Churchill: “This documentary 
by its very length, defends itself against the risk of being watched.” I 
someone got hooked watching PsychOdyssey, all they had to do was keep 
watching and all the answers would be revealed. 


Releasing it to YouTube had been the plan for a long time. At the end 
of Double Fine Adventure (and into production of PsychOdyssey), e 
chased after the idea of taking the series to a major streaming platform 
and attempted to court Netflix on several occasions. This was easier sal@ 
than done, With Netflix reaching new heights of popularity and producing 
nearly all of its own content, we were long past them being interest®” 
in offers of outside material. Even getting our foot in the door wou 
have been an expensive prospect, requiring professional representation 
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4a near-guarantee that our creative control on the series would be 
an 


compromised. 
YouTube, on the other hand, was accessible to everyone, and we wouldn't 


have to answer to anyone. All the decisions made and the direction taken 
jn the series were agonized over and made very deliberately, with the 
intention to protect the integrity of the subjects. This often didn't align with 
what would be considered “entertaining” by mass marketing standards, 
put the idea of any overdramatization in the series was something we 
refused to allow. The downside of this decision, however, is that we didn't 


really know how to make something look great on YouTube. Adequate 


maybe, but not great. 

Due to the amount of time we spent recording in the office, our cameras 
would be set to the lowest quality to produce the smallest file sizes (in 
relative terms, these are small files by professional video production 
standards). Inherent to the nature of those files were flaws, introduced by 
the aggressive compression: artifacts known as banding and blocking. With 
some element of this already existing in the source footage, a YouTube 
upload guaranteed that they would become ten times worse. If the show 
was going to premiere and exist on YouTube, it would have to look great, 
so we needed to figure out how to battle doubled-up compression. 


From some research (and a great deal of testing), the answer came as 
a collection of elements. We used a software called Topaz AI to increase 
e scale of all our video, from its native 1080p to 4K. Recording in 4K 
las never a possibility for us due to the size of the files, but just focusing 
n converting the final series itself made this seem more plausible. File 
would still be huge, but manageable. I had experimented with Topaz 
I when it had been released years earlier with old, standard definition 

ge, and I didn't quite like the look of the results; the smaller the file 
‘feed the program, the more guesswork it's going to have to do as 
Size is increased, 1080p—despite being one fourth the size of 4K—still 
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contained a tremendous amount of natural detail. It technically sits ats 
sort of sweet spot in human perception where the gains between it and 
UK aren't quite as noticeably strange as the gain from standard definition 


to 1080p. 

Running our finished video files through Topaz not only scaled thern up 
but it had an unexpected secondary effect: removing our compression 
artifacts. The program had a variety of AI models that could be used 
all with different benefits, and one of them specifically handled commigs 
compression issues. We started with enough detail that the AI didn't neeg 
to invent anything to fill in the gaps, it just made it bigger, clearer, and 
cleaner. If you shrink the Topaz AI output back down to 1080p and put it 
next to our source, it still looks better. 

Next, a step that might seem counterintuitive, but something I learned 
through poking around: adding grain. Much of the digital content 
produced now has an additional layer of film grain added onto it at the 
end. Digital video does have its own inherent grain, due to the function 
of the sensor (and it differs from camera to camera), but it's a different 
type of grain from film: more noisy, buzzy, and largely considered to be 
unattractive. Many productions (including our own) go through a lengthy 
process to remove this digital grain and then add in scans of organic film 
grain which can be aesthetically pleasing. In our case, a scan of Super 
16mm grain to be precise. We compared scans of Super 35mm, 35mm, 
Super 16mm, 16mm, and 8mm grain and found the Super 16mm to have 
the best balance of qualities that suited our video. Combining a video 
scan of blank film stock or using an artificial generator has become a 
common practice industrywide. Aside from the visual quality, there's an 
added benefit in how grain affects compression. 


Compression works by looking forward and backward and trying to reduce 
size by duplicating similar elements. This is much easier to accomplish in 
scenes with little to no motion. Adding grain to a video means that every 
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volution of the project tracking sheet. 
Screenshots by Paul Levering. 


frame has an element that is changing—elements as small as a single pixel. 
Tf you're trying to keep compression that you don't have control over from 
downgrading an image, grain can confuse it into treating a scene with no 
motion as a scene with lots of motion. YouTube offers much higher quality 
compression math to 4K content as well, so all these elements combined 
result in a very stable streaming image with a pleasant grain layer and 
(if any) instances of banding and blocking. 


Process of finalizing everything was relatively straightforward: New 
—* had to be made in Final Cut to combine all these elements properly, 
% double and triple checking that frame alignments and audio timing 
Heined identical. A change of even a single frame could result in audio 
8 annoyingly out of sync, or a graphic appearing incorrectly. with our 
“AK masters in place—alongside text, graphics elements, sound mixes, 
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and a layer of film grain—a project was saved at my home office and sent 
to the Double Fine server. Then, it would be loaded up and exported on a 
computer directly connected to that server. All this was handled remotely 
through three M1 Mac minis we had set up at the office. I would remotely 
connect to each computer directly and set up a couple of jobs for them 
to churn away on, dutifully logging the progress in our tracker sheet and 
yearning for the chance to switch the cells over to the bright purple color 
that would indicate a “FINISHED” job. This new master that contained all 
the elements would be compressed differently for uploading to YouTube, 
our downloadable versions, and the Blu-ray disc release. 


While all this project tracking and finalizing was happening, I reached out 
to Jason Scott, a member of the Internet Archive (and an old associate 
from our days in the festival circuit). While we planned to release the 
series on YouTube, we knew some people would still want downloadable 
episodes, and the Internet Archive felt like the best place to handle 
that. We wanted the series to be available to the world, and based on 
our experience with prior hosting partners changing ownership (or even 
pivoting away from video), this seemed to be the most stable and open 
option. Jason was incredibly supportive, as always, and it took some 
urgency and coordination to make sure that the required, secret transfer 
to the Internet Archive servers didn't tip off eagle-eyed moderators to the 
impending release of the series. 


Launching a game at Double Fine with our relatively modest staff size 
has always been a nerve-wracking experience; this was no different in 
terms of complexity, but we at least had the luxury of taking the time 
we needed to get all our ducks in a row. I had hoped to launch the series 
weeks earlier, incapable of shaking the dread that something intangible 
would interfere. It was through Tim's firm and decisive persuasion that I 
finally relented, agreeing to take the time we actually needed to prepare, 
instead of barreling forward like an idiot. 
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with all the files now in place, we set about coordinating the launch with 


™ internal support team at Double Fine, without whom much of this 
couldn't have been so Jubal) accomplished. Victor Romero brought all 
“pis release management experience to the party and was invaluable in 
making sure nothing fell through the cracks. James Spafford, Harper Jay 
‘MacIntyre, and Tom Kiss worked collectively on all of our branding via a 
“gorgeous feature on the Double Fine website along with all the emails, 
press releases, and social media posts that needed to happen. 


At 10 A.M. on February 10th, 2023, we sent private links out to backers 
‘of the Psychonauts 2 Fig campaign so they would be the first to have 
access to the series. Our team sat together in a Zoom chat while I moved 
one by one through each video, calling out every step as they were set live. 
‘There was an intense fear of accidentally mucking something up at the last 
minute, like blasting our subscribers with dozens of notifications, or having 
videos show up in the incorrect order. Realistically, it wasn't much work, 
but after all the time and effort, emotionally each episode felt like its own 
rocket launch for a Moon mission—which had me cursing that we had made 
‘so fucking many, for what felt like the hundredth time. 


Initially, it was our plan to allow backers access for a few days before 
spreading to the general public, but news of the series drop was already 
gaining enough excitement and momentum on various forums and 
communities that we couldn't resist the urge to just release the whole 
thing wide. We spent that day (and much of many days and weeks that 
followed) obsessively scouring the Internet for mentions and reactions, 
pla inly driven by an endless thirst for approval and our own collective lack 
of humility. We wanted to act cool, like we were calmly walking away in 


slow motion from the explosion we just set off—but the reality was that the 
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with all the files now in place, we set about coordinating the launch with 
our internal support team at Double Fine, without whom much of thi 
couldn't have been so smoothly accomplished. Victor Romero brought ie 
his release management experience to the party and was invaluable in 
making sure nothing fell through the cracks. James Spafford, Harper Jay 
MacIntyre, and Tom Kiss worked collectively on all of our branding via a 
geous feature on the Double Fine website along with all the emails, 


gor 
and social media posts that needed to happen. 


press releases, 

At 10 A.M. on February 10th, 2023, we sent private links out to backers 
of the Psychonauts 2 Fig campaign so they would be the first to have 
access to the series. Our team sat together in a Zoom chat while I moved 
one by one through each video, calling out every step as they were set live. 
There was an intense fear of accidentally mucking something up at the last 
minute, like blasting our subscribers with dozens of notifications, or having 
videos show up in the incorrect order. Realistically, it wasn’t much work, 


but after all the time and effort, emotionally each episode felt like its own 


rocket launch for a Moon mission—which had me cursing that we had made 


so fucking many, for what felt like the hundredth time. 

allow backers access for a few days before 
he series drop was already 
ums and 


Initially, it was our plan to 
spreading to the general public, but news of t 
gaining enough excitement and momentum on various for 
communities that we couldn't resist the urge to just release the whole 
thing wide. We spent that day (and much of many days and weeks that 
followed) obsessively scouring the Internet for mentions and reactions, 
plainly driven by an endless thirst for approval and our own collective lack 
of humility. We wanted to act cool, like we were calmly walking away in 
Br motion from the explosion we just set off—but the reality was that the 

ries had drained so much of our lives and emotional enersu that there 


Ww th 
*@ prevailing need to fill that space with the approval of the masses. 
garner a 


The : 
reception, of course, was good, Good enough to even 
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ysical release and write a booklet about its production. Good enough 
to justify diving back into production for one final episode. Good enough 
to earn the praise and appreciation of our peers and hold commendable 
scores on sites like IMDb and Letterboxd. But not great. It's something 
we should be used to at this point in our careers: We often pour a lot of 
hope and expectation into our work, only to be met time and time again 
with strong praise from a small circle. It wasn't a surprise to apply to 
the Emmys and be approved for voting, but it was a surprise to be left 
out of all the industry trades reporting on the race. We didn't think we 
would get nominated, but we felt we deserved it, this time more than ever, 
Seven years spent documenting anything is an achievement, but if that 
“anything” happens to be video games? Well, it’s not considered important 
in the grand scheme of the human condition. 


ph 


We're giving all this work away for free—it's not like we expect to become 
famous and wealthy—but I do think that part of us wants to help change 
the world for the better. Maybe its reach shouldn't be resented, since 
massive popularity can bring its own host of problems. The series may do 
some good within its small circle to inspire and inform... maybe even help 
steer someone's life when deciding about their potential future in game 
development. Those cases are out there; we've heard as much, and we 
should be taking to heart how incredible that really is. Owens has talked 
publicly about the constantly sliding line of success and how at one point 
early on all we cared about was getting the series out, how impossible it 
was to imagine anything beyond that. I didn’t think we would ever do 
anything as big as Double Fine Adventure, but then we did something 
bigger. 


And hey, maube the third time's the charm. 
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CREDITS 


"Double Fine PsychOdyssey” Box Set 
Produced by Paul Levering with design by Tom Kiss 
Art by Michael Firman 
Manufactured by Justin Kristal at Copycats Media 
SteelBook production by Jesse Neher at Scanavo 


Booklet 


yp 
ai Edited by Ashley Esqueda with design by Tom Kiss 
. As Art (unless otherwise noted) by Michael Firman 
{ SS Printed by Copycats Media 


Essays by Chris Plante, Paul Levering, Paul Owens, Asif Siddiky, Renat 
Sirbaev, Drew Prusko and Steve Jenkins. 


PsychOdyssey Series Blu-rays 


SteelBook and Blu-ray menu design by Tom Kiss 
Art by Michael Firman 
Disc authoring and encoding by Codey Livingood at Studio 120 
Captions by Renat Sirbaev, Produced by Paul Levering 
About the transfer - The PsychOdyssey series was captured in 1080p with Canon C300 Mark I cameras 
using Canon MXF format at 50Mb/s (CBR) 8-bit MPEG-2 Long GOP, and Canon C300 Mark II cameras 
using Canon XF-AVC format at 50Mb/s (CBR) 10-bit MPEG-4 Long GOP. Files were finished in Final Cut 
Pro X and converted to ProRes 422 at 117Mb/s, then scaled to HK with Topaz AI and rendered as ProRes 
422 HQ at 712Mb/s. Specifically for this Blu-ray set, the 4K ProRes masters were additionally graded in 
FCPX to correct variations in color cast across the series as much as possible. These new masters were then 
combined with a 4K scan of Super-16 film grain and exported as 4K ProRes 422 HQ for handoff to 
Studio 120 via Copycats Media for encoding to LO80p Blu-ray standards. 


PsychOdyssey “Seen” and “Unseen” Bonus Blu-rays 


Produced by Paul Levering with design by Tom Kiss 
Art by Michael Firman 
Disc authoring and encoding by Codey Livingood at Studio 120 


\ About the transfer - Materials included on the bonus discs are represented “as is’ and aggressively 
Compressed in favor of including as much material as possible while maintaining acceptable Image quality. 


Content may have frame rates and resolution altered from source to adhere to Blu-ray standards. 


_., 9pecial thanks to MinnMax for granting permission to include 
; Tim Schafer's Ultimate Push For Transparency With PsychOdyssey - 
MinnMax Interview" 
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